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VII. Summary 

SummarisinG the first part of our phenomenological analysis, 
we get the following results. There is no neal, definite or 
objective phenomenon of conscience corresponding to the 
metaphorical concepts of conscience. Conscience is not equiva- 
lent to moral personality or moral character, nor is it identical 
with moral consciousness. Conscience, essentially presupposing 
intellectual and intuitive moral knowledge, is not identical with 
such knowledge or with any such function of knowledge. Con- 
science, essentially presupposing moral determining tendencies 
and moral driving forces, is not identical with any or all of them. 
Conscience, finding its ultimate expression in the moral emotional 
experiences, is not identical with all moral emotions, but only 
with those in which a definite personal relation to one’s own 
real or possible moral guilt is experienced. This now leads us 
to the second part of the phenomenological procedure, viz. the 
positive analysis, which intends to reveal the essence of the 
phenomenon as clearly and as profoundly as possible. 


VIII. Is Conscience Normat or ABNORMAL ? 

What now is this emotional experience of your personal 
relation to real or possible guilt ? Naturally, of course, it is 
generally a very unpleasant experience and nobody wishes to 
revel in it, but on the contrary would prefer to repress it. 
Conscience, however, generally does not suffer suppression, and 
incessantly compels one to attend to its call. But why should we 
yield to its insistent summons? Is this incessant coercion of a 
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normal nature, or is it some kind of abnormal experience, as is, 
for instance, the case when we suffer from idées fixes? Even 
there where one’s guilt is unknown to everyone and no social 
danger of persecution or punishment is imminent, as is so clearly 
pictured in the case of Dostojewski’s Raskolnikew, one is inces- 
santly reminded of one’s moral guilt and is even driven to some 
public confession or other. Why did Judas Iscariot even hang 
himself, knowing that his deed enjoyed public approval? Are 
such manifestations of conscience, and those for instance of a 
Saul, a Macbeth, a Hamlet, and of so many others, mentally 
normal phenomena? Or do the manifestations of conscience, 
and especially the acute compunctions, belong to the realm of 
psychopathology ? Nietsche, for instance, takes conscience to be 
an acute mental disease. Freud’s analysis of conscience does not 
amount to anything much different. Conscience itself, on the 
other hand, avows and testifies that it is of a highly normal nature 
and places us before truths and realities of deeper and more 
serious significance than our daily experiences do. If we 
endeavour to understand conscience from a merely biological 
point of view, as is done by Darwin, Bain, Freud and others, I 
think that conscience must be conceived to be an abnormal 
phenomenon, ultimately some kind of mental disorder. If we 
endeavour to understand conscience from a mere sociological 
(and anthropological) point of view, as is done by Paul Ree, 
Nietsche and others, conscience must ultimately also be taken to 
be some form of mental disease. No thoroughgoing biological 
or sociological (and anthropological) explanation of conscience 
will ultimately rescue the highly normal character, of which 
conscience itself so clearly testifies phenomenologically. One 
may, however, on the other hand try to understand conscience 
from a superbiological and supersociological (or superanthropo- 
logical) point of view, as is given in the religious point of view. 
Conscience may then be the expression of the will of God in man, 
or an emotion, which places man before the judgment of God, 
or a revelation of God in man, and soforth. Conscience is viewed 
from the religious point of view by Calvin, Cardinal Newman, 
Scheler, and many others. This rescues, of course, the normal 
nature of conscience, because what may seem biologically and 
sociologically as an abnormal conduct or an abnormal state of 
mind, may be seen from the religious point of view to be highly 
normal—for now man is seen not in his relation to animal 
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organisms and the laws of biology, nor in his relation to his 
co-human beings, and the laws that govern their social inter- 
actions ; but he is seen in a very definite relation to the super- 
cosmic Being, to God, and this last relation is irreducible to any 
of the mere cosmic relations. Against this religious interpreta- 
tion of conscience, however, counts the fact that although many 
experiences of conscience are based on definite religious experi- 
ences, many other experiences of conscience do not seem to 
presuppose these. Many persons who consciously do not 
believe in the personal revelations of God, and even those who may 
not consciously believe in any God, to whom they are responsible 
for their doings, still may have and have very definite experiences 
of conscience. Conscience as such is not necessarily a religious 
phenomenon. Notwithstanding this, conscience avows itself, 
phenomenologically seen and subjectively experienced, to be of 
a highly normal nature. It is especially of this problem that a 
phenomenological analysis must give a feasible and evident 
solution, disclosing intelligibly the uniqueness and identity of 
the phenomenon. 


IX. Conscience Morat GuItt 


This now necessitates us to analyse phenomenologically the 
experience of moral guilt, which constitutes in some way or other 
the essence of conscience. The phenomenon of moral guilt 
requires essentially not only a person who is guilty, but also a 
somebody to whom he is responsible for his shortcomings. 
Guilt ought not to be; and requires for its annihilation either 
punishment or forgiveness, and in consequence someone who can 
punish and can forgive. That this someone is not the guilty 
person himself is clear, when we consider how meaningless in this 
respect self-punishment and self-forgiveness is. Man is not his 
own final judge when he is morally guilty. Nor is juridical 
punishment or acquittal equivalent to and essentially exchange- 
able with moral punishment and forgiveness. When morally 
guilty everyone experiences these relations of moral guilt con- 
sciously or dimly. The point at issue now is the following: to 
whom is the conscience-smitten person, according to a pheno- 
menological analysis of conscience, responsible for his guilt of 
which his conscience testifies ? He is not responsible to himself, 
as he experiences himself as a whole person guilty, without any 
pretensions to be his own lord and master in this matter ; it is 
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essentially not his business to punish or to forgive himself, 
although he may seek some relief in self-punishment and self- 
chastisement. Nor is he in this matter in any ultimate sense 
responsible to his family, to his friends, to the court of justice, 
to the state, or to humanity. Who of these could claim an 
essential and final right to forgive him absolutely and to release 
him entirely from his moral guilt? He does not experience 
himself in any ultimate sense responsible to any of them. The 
more the voice of conscience claims him, the more he knows all 
these to be unessential and irrelevant to what is now most impor- 
tant to him, He essentially does not suffer their interference, 
unless he seeks relief in some confession or other. Even those 
persons whom he may have wronged or injured—although they 
may forgive him as far as they are concerned—cannot in any 
ultimate way release him from his moral guilt, and it is exactly 
this that he is in need of. Nor does he feel himself in any sense 
responsible to the moral law he transgresses—for who expects 
a law as such to punish or to forgive, unless he somehow thinks 
the law personified ? It is very significant that no biological or 
human being or group of human beings can be indicated who, 
according to the essentials of moral guilt as experienced in 
conscience, are principally in a position to release him from his 
guilt, or to whom he experiences himself ultimately responsible 
for his guilt. Conscience seems to point beyond itself to a sanc- 
tion higher than that of any cosmic creature. ‘This is corrobor- 
ated by conscience itself in many other regards, as is evident, 
among others, in the following examples. Cardinal Newman 
says: “‘ The wicked flees, where no one pursueth, then why does 
he flee? Whence is his terror? Who is it, that he sees in 
solitude, in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart ? ” 
In conscience we experience shame, even there where public 
opinion approves of our deeds. Before whom are we ashamed 
of ourselves? In conscience we experience our guilt to be 
universally known, even when we are quite certain that no human 
being knows anything about it. To whom, then, should our 
guilt be known? In conscience we experience ourselves to be 
solitary and forsaken, although we may have all our friends near by 
and around us. By whom are we forsaken and from whom are 
we separated? In conscience we feel despair, although there 
may be no human reason for despair whatever. Why do we 
despair? In conscience we feel remorse and sorrow, although 


1 McDougall, “ Is Conscience an Emotion ? "’ Hibbert Fournal, January, 1921. 
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the deeds done may have brought us nothing but profit and 
advantages. Why, then, are we sorrowful, whom have we 
grieved ? In conscience we dimly recognise a law above us, 
and the breaking of this law causes our compunction. Whose 
law have-we broken? We do not feel compunction at breaking 
mere human law. In conscience we experience this lawgiver, 
whoever he may be, to be absolutely righteous and just; any: 
doubt of this would annihilate conscience. That this lawgiver 
has every claim on us, and we are not entitled to any claims on 
him, that we are absolutely dependent on him, conscience 
discloses phenomenologically as well. These questions are 
either meaningless and the suggested interpretation of these 
indications of conscience wrong (but then conscience ultimately 
does belong to the realm of psychopathology), or they are 
significant and sensible, but then conscience essentially points of 
its own accord beyond man to some infinite Judge, whose 
existence and claims would make the functioning of conscience 
a meaningful and highly normal experience. This is what 
Cardinal Newman means, when he says: “ Conscience does 
not repose on itself, but vaguely reaches forward beyond itself, 
and dimly discerns a sanction higher than self for its decisions, 
as is evidenced in that keen sense of obligation and responsibility, 
which informs them.”* Joseph Butler? points to the same 
relation when he says that “ conscience naturally and always of 
course goes on to anticipate a higher and more effectual sentence, 
which shall hereafter second and affirm its own.” Max Scheler 
refers to the same relation when he maintains that in the workings 
of conscience, in its warnings, admonishings and judgings, 
conscience points forward to an unseen infinite Judge. Con- 
science would, according to Scheler, fall apart into a multiplicity 
of processes and its unity and uniqueness would be lost, if a 
relation of conscience to an holy and infinite Judge were lost out 
of sight; in other words, the functions of conscience itself 
point directly towards God. Just as different clues and circum- 
stantial evidences may point to one and the same person, the 
recognition of whom renders all that happened in some case 
concerned intelligible, so the different manifestations of con- 
science and its features necessitate the acceptance of an infinite 
Judge to make conscience essentially an intelligible phenomenon. 
Without this common point of reference all the processes and 
manifestations of conscience fall apart and become essentially 


? Cardinal Newman, Grammar of Assent, Ch. V, §1. 
2 Joseph Butler, Sermons, etc. Sermon II, §8. 
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meaningless. Conscience then phenomenologically analysed in 
its wholeness, uniqueness and identity refers beyond itself to an 
infinite personality, whom we may fear, from whom we may 
wish to flee, who is omnipresent, before whom we may feel 
ashamed of ourselves, who is absolutely just and righteous, on 
whom we are absolutely dependent, and who has every claim on 
us. Conscience in its essential characteristics points beyond 
self and anticipates God. This anticipation renders conscience 
intelligible, significant and a highly normal experience. It is 
the relation of man not to biological organisms and laws, nor to 
his co-human beings and social laws, but to a super-human Being, 
that gives to conscience its uniqueness, identity and serious 
character. 


X. ConsciENCE A THEAL PHENOMENON 


This, however, does not mean that conscience is of necessity 
a religious phenomenon. Religious experiences are constituted 
by the conscious experience of a personal relation to a superhuman 
Being, the consciousness of whom is given in the momentum of 
revelation. In experiencing religiously, you consciously know 
and feel yourself before the sight of some divine and revealed 
Being. This is not a necessary condition of conscience; the 
relation of conscience to an infinite Judge does not presuppose 
the momentum of revelation, nor the consciousness of, or faith in 
such a revelation. Conscience may, of course, be integrated 
with religious experiences, and in its lively exercise may be born 
of such experiences—but where this is not the case, conscience 
only refers to, anticipates, the infinite Judge, notwithstanding 
that the conscience-smitten person may be unconscious of this 
reference or anticipation. Conscience does not presuppose some 
positive revelation of the anticipated being ; religious experiences 
do. On the other hand, conscience is more than a mere moral 
experience, as is given, for instance, in your moral judgments of 
others, in the hearing of the call of duty, in loving your neighbour, 
and so forth. The mere moral experiences do not refer to a 
personal relation to an infinite and unseen Judge. In order to 
arrive at a clear distinction of the matters at issue, I have suggested 
the use of the term “ theal.” Theal connotes a formal relation 
between man and God, which is not necessarily a religious 
relation. That man, for instance, is a creature of God, is not a 
religious, nor a cosmic, but a theal relation. In this sense, then, 
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conscience is not necessarily a religious experience, is more than a 
mere moral experience and is essentially a theal experience. 

I am phenomenologically convinced that if you take con- 
science and its testimonies seriously, i.e. if you take conscience 
to be a highly normal experience, you must accept the consequence 
of its theal character. If you principally deny the thealness of 
conscience, you must in consequence ultimately deny its normality 
and leave the last word in the analysis of this phenomenon to 
psychopathology, as Nietsche consistently does. 

The religious theories of conscience, such as are advocated 
by Cardinal Newman and others, err. It is not essential to 
conscience that God should speak personally to us in our con- 
science, nor that conscience is a positive revelation of God. 
If we do want to speak of a revelation of God in conscience, 
this may only be maintained as an indirect and negative revela- 
tion. If we may call the image of the sun in a mirror or in water 
an indirect revelation of the sun, and our immediate perception 
of the sun a direct revelation, the metaphor may somehow 
suggest what is meant. In the religious experiences the revela- 
tion is experienced directly and as coming from the one who 
reveals himself. In conscience the revelation of the infinite judge 
is given in the experience of our moral guilt and not as coming 
directly from the one to whom the experience refers, or whom 
it anticipates. 

Conscience is essentially a pre-religious experience, but 
finds its most lofty significance, and its most adequate fulfilment, 
when it is woven in and integrated with our religious believing 
aspirations and emotions and with our personal and conscious 
service to God. Then the experience of your personal relation 
to moral guilt becomes an experience of your personal relation 
to sin, and in the experience of the forgiveness of sin conscience 
finds its most adequate rest and what is essentially adapted for 
the extraction and annihilation of its sting. Only in the religious 
experiences do we find that necessary and ultimate satisfaction of 
conscience, which conscience is essentially in need of —but which 
it could not afford of itself. 


XI. Conctusion 

It is this theal character of conscience which constitutes its 
ultimate essence, and which gives to conscience its personally 
intimate and serious significance. It is the thealness of conscience 
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which gives it an evidence (or, as Butler would say, an authority) 
of its own, and which confers on it its peculiar power, its peculiar 
sting. Conscience, in a sense, stands above and opposes man, 
incessantly calls a halt to the flow of his daily experiences when 
necessary, bids him to review his life and acts, warns him in regard 
to his intentions, and summons him to strive for moral elevation ; 
it generally does not suffer repression, and forces man to take 
notice of its summons, although he may definitely know what 
conscience has to say to him and may think it expedient to ignore 
its summons. The uniqueness of these experiences lies in their 
theal relations: man has here primarily nothing to do with his 
surroundings and his co-human beings, but ultimately stands 
wittingly or unwittingly before some infinite Being above him— 
and this is to him in his experience of conscience more important 
and of a more serious nature than anything he generally comes 
across in his daily life. It is interesting and significant to attend 
to this theal uniqueness of which conscience testifies in such 
singular ways, and which gives to conscience its peculiar depth 
and intimacy." 

Conscience, in its summons, monitions and judgings, is a 
peculiar kind of danger signal, warning us of super-biological 
and super-sociological dangers, the dangers of our moral and 
personal welfare, the most intimate and deepest welfare of 
personality, being at stake. It is peculiar, too, that the higher 
man’s moral elevation may be, the more sensitive and marked 
the reactions of conscience are; and that the more indifferent 
man is to the moral value of his deeds and character, the less 
conscience irritates him. Absence of the voice of conscience is 
in consequence no sure criterion of moral integrity. 

Conscience places man before a deeper and more significant 
reality than the reality of our daily interests. ‘The experience of 
this reality may permeate our whole moral life. It may streng- 
then our moral urges, driving forces and aspirations ; it may give 
to our sense of duty a peculiar moral piquancy ; it may press us 
to action, encourage us to perseverance, stimulate us to the 
fulfilment of our vocation in life, or to the realisation of our 
personal idea. Conscience, ultimately an emotional experience, 

1 It is worth while to consider in this connection Calvin’s description of conscience: It is a 
feeling (an emotion) of the judgment of God, a feeling which as a testimony does not allow our sins to 
be concealed, but places us before our Holy Judge. It is a feeling (emotion) which places man before 


God's judgment, and which forces him, to be conscious of his secret sins. Pure knowledge (as such) 
<= 15, and 4, 10, 3, 4. (I have used the translation of J. H. 
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has its undoubted influence on our moral exertions and aspira- 
tions. It has its influence on our moral knowledge too, making 
us more sensitive and open-minded to distinctions of moral 
values and moral standards. Conscience directly and indirectly 
influences and permeates our whole moral consciousness, giving 
it a new colour, a new tone, a more profound depth. It even 
penetrates the depths of our moral character and personality, 
conditioning in these depths a unique attitude and quality 
generally called conscientiousness. In these ways the kernel 
determines in more than one aspect the form and the features of 
its shell. Conscience, intermingled and entangled with almost 
all the other phenomena of moral consciousness, through which 
alone it can realise itself, may be clearly experienced in its 
uniqueness—but at the same time the entanglement impedes a 
univocal determination of it in thought as well as a clear scientific 
analysis. Moreover, on account of its profound and intimate 
personal nature it appears in different persons with their personal 
distinctions in different ways. In the active and practical type 
conscience reveals itself predominantly prospective as the 
warning arid admonishing conscience. In the contemplative 
and introverted type conscience reveals itself predominantly 
retrospective as the bad and the good conscience. In one type 
it leads to action, in another type it hampers all activity. In 
one type it may be very influential, in another type it hardly 
has any influence at all. Compare, for instance, the appearance 
of conscience in a Hamlet, in a Macbeth, in a Raskelnokow, in a 
Saul, in a Judas Iscariot. Also on account of this integration 
of conscience with the personal characteristics, one is hampered 
in one’s attempt to grasp it purely in its ultimate essence and 
uniqueness. It is, as I see it, only possible to penetrate the 
coverings of conscience and to grasp its ultimate nature and 
unity, when one consistently uses the phenomenological method. 
An attempt of this nature I intended to give in this lecture, 
although I am keenly aware of the inadequacy and the imperfec- | 
tion of my analysis. On the other hand this method is in need of 
the supplement of many other methods and only with the co- 
operative use of all adequate methods will it be possible to 
understand the import and réle of conscience in human life. 


H. G. Sroxer. 
Potchefstroom University College, South Africa. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF 
APOLOGETICS 


TrutH never changes; but from age to age a change may be 
expedient in the Christian’s presentation of the truth which he 
believes. Methods of presentation which were eminently 
effective in the days of Erasmus might not prove adequate in these 
days of conditioned reflexes, chromosomes, and radioactivity. 
It will be the object of this paper to outline in a very brief way 
some phases of the modern aspects of science which need to be 
kept in mind in any consideration of the evidential aspects of the 
Christian religion. 

A generation or two ago, the chief attack was upon the 
historicity of the Old Testament, the historicity of the New being 
also involved. Today that question has been largely settled. 
Since the discovery of the Tel el-Amarna tablets, it has been no 
longer possible for the “ critics” to maintain their claim about 
the illiteracy of the day of Moses; while since the discovery of 
the stele of Hammurabi it has not been possible for them to 
discredit the formulation of a code of laws before the days of the 
kings. Every year of excavation in the Orient adds to the profu- 
sion of discoveries with which the historic accuracy of the Old 
Testament is now being vindicated. 

The scientific attack upon Christianity has chiefly assumed 
two aspects. One of these deals with God’s method of caring 
for His universe; the other is concerned with the origin of 
things, or with those problems clustering around the Bible’s 
record of Creation. It will be in order for us to consider briefly 
both these problems, and to show that the modern discoveries of 
natural science help the Christian very materially in justifying 
the ways of God with man. 

From the days of Sir Isaac Newton, when law and order 
were seen to prevail in the inorganic world, down until the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, every new discovery, in either 
physics or chemistry, seemed but to confirm the mechanistic 
view of the universe. The more modern discoveries connected 
with radioactivity and quantum mechanics are tending to 
discredit very seriously this long-popular mechanistic philosophy, 
confirming instead the Bible view that all the various phenomena 
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of nature are not due to powers or “ properties ” or “ forces ” 
which reside in matter and the objects which surround us in the 
material universe, but are due to the directly exercised power and 
guidance of the God of the universe. It is cheering to note that 
Professor Floyd E. Hamilton, in his recent work The Basts of 
Evolutionary Faith (page 71), has the courage to take this position. 
Scripturally, philosophically, and even scientifically, no other 
position is possible ; though until very recent years few Christian 
apologists have had the courage to be consistent in this matter. 
But in the light of the new discoveries in physics, science is now 
confirming what the Christian Church has always declared in all 
her most rational periods, namely that, apart from the permitted 
activity given to free intelligences, everything in the universe is 
perpetually and directly under the control of that Master Mind 
to Whom we as Christians direct our prayers: “Our Father, 
Who art in Heaven.” 

During the two closing decades of the nineteenth century, 
T. H. Huxley and his followers were fond of emphasising the 
differences between what they termed the “ supernatural ” and 
the “natural.” The former they assigned to theology and 
religion ; the latter was their own special domain. They claimed 
that all things worth knowing belonged in the realm of the 
“ natural”; though they were willing to assign the regions of 
myth and of all nebulous thinking to what they were pleased to 
term the “ supernatural.” Of course, all those events which 
the Christian Church usually termed “ miracles” belonged in 
this cloud-region of the “supernatural”; but all measurable 
and verifiable facts belonged in the realm of the “ natural,” with 
which (by Huxley’s implication) God had nothing to do. And 
the agnostics of that day considered it their chief business to 
push back the boundaries of the “ natural,” until eventually all 
worth-while knowledge would be included within the domain 
which they claimed by right of pre-emption. 

With this whole scheme of Huxley’s of dividing between the 
“ natural” and the “ supernatural” the Duke of Argyll took 
direct issue. In a letter to the London Times, published in its 
issue of February 8th, 1892, he said : 


This antithesis is absolutely unknown to the literature both of the Old 
Testament and the New. It is equally unknown to science and also to philo- 
sophy. The Bible knows nothing of what men now call “ the supernatural.” 
It regards all “ natural processes” as the work of a Divine Being. . . . 
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Regarding Huxley’s alleged distinction between these two 
classes of events, Argyll further declared : 


I venture to assert, on the contrary, that this is very bad science and still 
worse philosophy. Physical science has nothing to do with anything else than 
“ processes” and physical causes. When it pretends to deny the derivation 
from or the direction of these by a Supreme Mind it goes outside its province. 


The sacred writers have dealt with this aspect of nature [design, purpose, 
adaptation] almost exclusively. But they have never tried to eliminate the idea 
of physical processes. Both to them are equally “ natural.” The vicious and 
unphilosophical distinction between “natural” and “supernatural” is 
absolutely unknown to them. 


With all this I most heartily agree. And with it all the most 
enlightened among Christian apologists have always been in 
agreement. But the point I am here making is that all the newer 
discoveries in physics, such as the quantum phenomena, together 
with the modern knowledge regarding the behaviour of the cells 
and vital phenomena in general, are rapidly convincing the 
modern world that a Master Mind is tirelessly and intelligently 
in control of all the phenomena of the universe. It is ever- 
lastingly and literally true: “In Him we live, and move, and 
have our being.” 

This view of things might be backed up by direct quotations 
from such men as Arthur H. Compton, Willis R. Whitney, and 
Michael Pupin in America, or from Sir Arthur Eddington and 
Sir James H. Jeans in England. But I must pass along to 
consider the second aspect of my subject, namely, the problem 
connected with the origin of things, or the problem of origins 
as given in the Bible and as revealed by such sciences as biology 
and geology. 

Baulked by the persistent mystery of the origin of life, and 
disappointed by the way in which Mendelism has refuted the 
Darwinian fable of unlimited variations in all directions, biologists 
have very reluctantly come to admit that they do not really know 
how any of the higher forms of life could possibly have developed 
from any of the lower. Austin H. Clark of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and Professor D’Arcy Thompson are not by any 
means the only biologists in whose eyes the radical differences — 
between all the great groups of living things are becoming more 
and more impassable and unbridgable with every passing year. 
While still calling themselves “ evolutionists,” the leaders in 
biological science are splitting up into fantastic cliques with the 
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most wild and absurd theories. A. H. Clark says that all the 
great types of animal life have been completely distinct from one 
another from the very “ beginning”; though he still sticks to 
the idea that all sprang from one original speck of protoplasm. 
Professor Leo S. Berg, of the University of Leningrad, Russia, 
denies the theory of Darwin and Haeckel that all forms of life 
have sprung from one or at least a very few original forms, and 
says, “Organisms have developed from tens of thousands of 
primary forms” (Nomogenesis, page 406). While Dr. Hans 
Przibram teaches that every one of the higher forms of life “ has 
developed independently of all others from a distinct species of 
protozoan ” (Science, September 19th, 1930, page 283). 

The familiar arguments from comparative anatomy, from 
embryology, and from blood tests no longer appeal to such men 
as Henry Fairfield Osborn, who now declares that man is not 
descended from the apes, he never was an ape at all, and the 
“ missing-link ” theory is one which ought to be banished for 
ever from scientific discussions. 

Amid all this chaos, while all but a few stand-pat Darwinians 
like Keith and the Bishop of Birmingham are admitting that they 
have been disappointed in trying to find out just bow evolution 
has occurred, and are falling back on a vague faith in some general 
idea of development somehow, this conspicuous failure of 
biological theory is bringing into sharper relief the one supposedly 
real set of facts upon which every scheme of organic evolution 
has always had to rest, namely, the alleged historical order of the 
fossils, progressing (so it has been said) during immeasurably long 
ages from the small and simple forms to the larger and higher 
forms of life. 

This fossil fort, the inner citadel of the evolution theory, 
is the one now under scientific attack. In various works* the 
present writer has discussed the want of scientific logic and the 
utter unreliability of the methods by which certain fossils have 
been assigned to one age and certain others to another subsequent 
age, contending that there is no possible method by which a 
genuine time-value can be attached to any particular kind of 
fossils, ‘There is one long-vanished age which is revealed by the 
fossils, an age marked by a mild climate all over the globe, by a 
multitude of kinds of life which are usually larger and more 


t The New G , a Textbook for C Evolutionary Geology and the New Catastropb- 
ism (1926) ; The Geological-Ages Hoax (1931), ete. 
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thrifty looking when similar to the modern forms, but many of 
which have vanished altogether. But all these forms of life now 
found as fossils were evidently destroyed and buried by flowing 
water under circumstances which are extremely difficult to 
account for on the basis of the quiet, regular behaviour of the 
oceans and rivers; and the tell-tale conditions under which 
they are found in the strata correspond wonderfully with what 
we might expect if they were but the various forms of antediluvian 
animals and plants which were all destroyed and buried by the 
Flood. The conspicuous failure of all attempts of geologists and 
palzontologists to show a real time-value among the fossils, 
assigning some to one age and some to another, helps very 
markedly to make probable the theory that all the fossils may 
represent only the ruins of one age of the world, that one 
described so painstakingly in the sixth, seventh and eighth 
chapters of Genesis. 

This Flood theory of geology has had a long and honourable 
history, a chapter in the history of the progress of science which 
modern evolutionists would very much like to have the world 
forget. Byron C. Nelson has laid Christian apologists under a 
lasting debt of gratitude by giving us a sketch of this forgotten 
chapter of history in a recent volume, The Deluge Story in Stone, 
Augsburg Publishing House, Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A., 1931). 
But it is beyond my purpose to repeat the arguments for this 
Flood theory here. I have space only for a brief discussion of 
the logical relations of this Flood theory to Christian apologetics. 

When, after the long night of the Middle Ages, the study of 
science was resumed in the time of the Renaissance, the fossils 
were first declared to be only freaks or sports of nature. Grad- 
ually it became established that they represent real forms of 
life which were buried at some time or times in the long ago. 
In seeking to correlate these forms of animals and plants with the 
record of Creation given in the Bible, it became manifest that 
only three possible theories could be proposed. Either these 
animals and plants lived before the Creation described in the 
first chapter of Genesis; or they lived during the progress of 
this Creation (the days of this Creation being on this view 
prolonged into indefinite ages) ; or they lived after this Creation, 
having been buried by the Flood and its subsequent changes. 

The history of apologetics shows that all of these three 
possible theories have been at times advocated by men interested 
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in adjusting or “ harmonising” the facts of science and the 
record of Genesis. Without trying to give anything like a history 
of each of these three views, I shall only try to explain the 
relationship of each to the Bible and to modern scientific dis- 
coveries. Each is held by good Christian people, each is being 
defended by magazine articles and by books, and each has 3 
history of more than a hundred years. It will be convenient to 
assign names for these three views, though the order I shall give 
them is the reverse of the historical order in which they arose 
and were advocated. 

(1) The interval or restitution theory seems to have been 
first proposed near the beginning of the nineteenth century by 
Thomas Chalmers. It says that the fossil world represents an 
age antecedent to the Creation of the main part of the first of 
Genesis, being implied by the language of the second verse; which 
(it is said) may be translated “ And the earth became without 
form and void,” words which it is said imply a lapsed or dis- 
organised condition due to a vast destruction of a world previously 
existing. This empty and desolate world was then made over 
and restocked with a new set of animals and plants, as told in the 
remaining part of the first chapter of the Bible. This second 
creation is conceived to have been accomplished literally in a 
straightforward fashion, in six literal days. As this theory 
conceives the fossil world to have lived and been buried before 
the Adam named as the first man, it is sometimes called the 
pre-Adamite theory. 

(2) The day-age theory says that the days of Creation may 
easily be understood as having been really long periods of time— 
corresponding to the familiar geological “ages.” Without 
being formulated in any formal way, this theory may have existed 
during the eighteenth century or earlier ; but it seems to have 
been first given shape by Hugh Miller about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, or soon after the rise of uniformitarian 
geology under Sir Charles Lyell. Under the advocacy of Dana, 
Dawson, Agassiz, and many other geologists, this theory had a 
very wide vogue during the latter decades of the nineteenth 
century. It never succeeded in making a very good detailed fit 
between the days of Genesis and the geological “ ages,” even 
when these “‘ days ” were conceived as having been long indefinite 
periods and when it was believed that the fossils could be classified 
off into a real chronological sequence, where certain fossils could 
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be scientifically proved to have lived and died long periods before 
others. During recent years, however, it must be confessed 
that this day-age theory has gradually given place to a more 
indefinite view, more in harmony with the evolution theory, 
under which no very definite attempt is made to justify the 
Creation record of the Bible, but the latter is looked upon as only 
a sort of poetical myth, agreeing in a vague way with the evolution 
of life, but with no real justification as to its details. 

(3) The oldest of these three views is the Flood theory, 
which may be said to have originated in a work by Dr. John 
Woodward in 1695. For approximately a century it was widely 
held by educated men, though with the rise of Lyell’s theories, 
which were supplemented and strengthened by those of Darwin 
and his followers, the Flood theory went into eclipse, only to be 
revived about thirty years ago by the present writer. Nelson’s 
The Deluge Story in Stone (1931) gives the history of this view of 
geology. ‘This theory says that if we are to take the Bible record 
of the Flood at its face value, it will never do to limit the action 
of this catastrophe to the dimensions of a big spring freshet in 
the Tigro-Euphrates valley. Whereas, if we assume that it may 
have been an absolutely world-wide catastrophe, and if we admit 
that it may have done a considerable amount of geological work 
in the way of killing off animals and plants and burying them, 
there is absolutely no possible method of discriminating among the 
fossils, assigning some of them to this event, but tabulating off the rest 
in the accustomed chronological order just as if this world-catas- 
trophe had never happened. 

In other words, we seem obliged either to minimise the 
extent and work of the Flood, as has usually been done by the 
advocates of the other two theories, or to take it at its full face 
value ; in which latter case we will find that we cannot in any 
practical way assign limits to the amount of geological deposits 
which may have been done by it, nor can we with any show of 
reason discriminate among the fossils, assigning the “ extinct ” 
kinds to some long previous age, and assigning only those fossil 
kinds which are identical with modern living plants and animals 
to the effects of this world Flood. 

It would doubtless sound dogmatic for one to say that all 
the fossil types lived contemporaneously in the same world, and 
that all the stratified deposits were made by the Flood. The 
modern advocates of the Flood theory never dogmatise in this 
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fashion. What they do say is that the fossil evidence compels us 
to believe in a world-catastrophe of some dimensions since man 
and myriads of living animals and plants existed ; then if we make 
a reasonable allowance for what this Flood probably must have 
done in the way of killing off living things and burying them 
in stratified deposits, we will not have enough deposits or kinds of 
animals and plants left over unaccounted for to make much of a 
showing for constructing any previous “ age” of the world’s history. 

Scientifically the latter method is eminently reasonable. 
It is invulnerable from a scientific point of view in its method of 
reasoning ; while it is all that any reasonable system of apologetics 
ought to expect in the way of a harmony between the Bible and 
the record in the rocks. On the other hand, both of the other 
theories are weak and unsatisfactory from the apologetic point 
of view. The pre-Adamite theory is built out of the need of 
such an age before the Creation of Genesis, which is felt by those 
who take the current geological theories (and alleged facts) at 
their face value. But there is not the slightest hint in the first 
and second verses of the Bible that a plant or an animal ever 
existed before the regular Creation described in the remainder 
of the chapter. This pre-Adamite theory fails to account for 
the long ages of suffering and death even among the animals 
long anterior to the entrance of sin, as described in the third 
chapter. While from the scientific side it fails to make it seem 
probable that God would have destroyed a completely stocked 
globe for no assigned reason, and then should have made another 
world somewhat similar in character, and stocked with thousands 
of kinds of animals and plants which seem to be the exact duplicates 
of the kinds found as fossils in the rocks. 

Similarly, the day-age theory is unsatisfactory from the 
apologetic point of view. It is admitted that the word day 
(Hebrew yom) may under some circumstances be understood as 
meaning an indefinite period of time. But the setting in which 
it occurs in the first chapter of Genesis, especially the repeated 
phrase “ the evening and the morning were the . . . day,” 
and the institution of the seventh day of rest at the close—this 
setting seems absolutely to demand that we understand this word 
in its ordinary meaning. As a further objection to this view, it 
should be remembered that it is extremely difficult to make any 
reasonable fit between the order in which the plants and animals 
are alleged to have appeared in the geological “ages” when 
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compared with the order in which they are said to have been 
created in the record of Creation. Huxley made a strong point 
of this bad matching between the two records when he was 
debating this subject with Gladstone and others in various 
publications during the eighties and ’nineties of the nineteenth 
century. Besides, it seems almost self-evident from the history 
of these and subsequent controversies that this day-period theory 
has been all too readily used as a preparation for a full acceptance 
of the evolution theory. 

It should further be noted that both the pre-Adamite theory 
and the day-age theory accept at par the current theories and 
alleged “facts” of geology, especially in the very point of their 
greatest weakness, namely, the supposed accuracy of the geological 
methods of discriminating among the fossils and assigning some 
to one age and some to another. In other words, both these 
theories seem to me to err greatly in taking at their self-asserted 
value the theories of the geologists regarding the geological 
“ ages,” while they seriously discount the Bible record of both 
Creation and the Flood, in order to make the geological scheme 
fit the Bible. 

It is far too long a story for me to attempt to repeat here the 
many and very serious ways in which the records of the fossils 
have been twisted or “doctored” in order to build up the 
scheme of the geological “ ages,” as given in the current text- 
books of the science. For the details of this scientific argument 
I beg to refer the reader to the various books on this subject by 
the present writer. I hope that no-one will so far trust the 
“doctored ” evidence presented in the current geological and 
evolutionary literature that they will dismiss this modern 
presentation of the Flood theory without examination. 

The actual facts of geology as now known have convinced 
several recent writers on apologetics that the Flood theory is 
by far the best one. Professor Floyd E. Hamilton adopts this 
view in his recent volume, The Basis of Evolutionary Faith (1931), 
as he had already done in his previous volume, The Basis of 
Christian Faith (1927), which is one of the strongest books on 
apologetics published anywhere. Dr. George B. O’Toole also 
adopts the Flood theory in his The Case against Evolution (1925), 
which is the leading Roman Catholic work on the subject. 
Byron C. Nelson’s After Its Kind (third edition, 1930), as well as 
the same writer’s Deluge Story in Stone (1931), represent the chief 
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Lutheran publications on these subjects. Several other recent 
books might be mentioned which have adopted this Flood theory 
as the most effective line of apologetics. Indeed, it is not too 
much to.say that since its first modern presentation in the year 
1902 by the present writer, this revived Flood theory, adjusted 
to all the modern discoveries in geology and biology, has been 
one of the chief reasons for the very strong revolt against the 
evolution theory which is usually called “ Fundamentalism ” | 
both in America and elsewhere. 

In conclusion, I would respectfully ask all Christian workers 
who may read this article not to dismiss this Flood theory 
lightly, with the word that it is quite preposterous and absurd. 
Remember that a very large proportion of what passes as “ fact ” 
in current geology is chiefly theory, sometimes with a small resi- 
dium of actual fact, but too often merely a traditional statement 
handed down from the early ages of the science when most of 
the modern discoveries, such as “ deceptive conformities ” and 
“thrust faults,” were unknown. These modern discoveries 
have put the entire science in a new light, for all who are willing 
_ to give this Flood theory a full and candid hearing. While it 
goes without saying that, if the Flood theory of geology can 
possibly be defended in the light of modern science, Christians 
need never lose any sleep over the theory of organic evolution, 
but may with entire confidence accept the Genesis record of 
the Creation of man and of the animals and plants at their full 
face value. The latter possibility is.one that ought not to be 
lightly passed over by anyone who genuinely desires to find a 
settled harmony between science and Christianity. For if we 
can accept the Flood theory of geology and the literal Creation 
of the first chapter of the Bible, the rest of the problems con- 
— apologetists will take care of themselves. 


Gerorce McCreapy Price. 


Emmanuel Missionary College, 
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In the opening lecture of this course it was argued that Holy 
Scripture is for us an abiding word of God, and as such is the 
object of the Christian’s faith. The second lecture explained 
and defended the Calvinist’s belief that all interpretation of 
Holy Scripture must never forget that it contains a living message ° 
from a living God to His chosen people. This third lecture 
will present preaching as a process in which God speaks in His 
word to His ministers and through them to His people. The 
preacher therefore can repeat with full realisation of their 
meaning, Miss Havergal’s beautiful lines : 
Lord, speak to me, that I may speak 
In living echoes of Thy tone ; 


As Thou hast sought, so let me seek 
Thy erring children lost and lone. +.) »» 


O teach me, Lord, that I may teach 
The precious things Thou dost impart ; 
- And wing my words, that they may reach 
The hidden depths of many a heart. 

But manifestly much preaching does not conform to the 
ideal implied by these statements. Many a preacher complains 
that he does not know what to preach, and that all his. attempts 
but serve to deepen his discouragement.* There is an impatient 
' weariness of the homiletical portion of public worship, and 
responsible church committees recommend that the sermon be 
made an inconspicuous ingredient of the Lord’s Day service or 
even eliminated in favour of music, vocal and instrumental, 
responsive reading, prayer, mystic silence, and the like. 

"These present sermonic discontents may be variously 
interpreted. Some find in them an evident proof that the real 
essence of religion is feeling, or the non-rational, and that 
therefore there is in worship no proper place for the instructional, 
the intellectual, the rational, that is to say for the sermon, since 


1 The third of five lectures on the L. P. Stone Foundation, Princeton Theological Seminary, jh 
dealing with Calvinism and Modern Problems. The first lecture, What is the Religious Object 
printed in this Quarterty, October, 1930; the second, 
the omnes for April, 1932. 

2 This, of course, is no new thing. In the series, Altchristliche Stadte und Landschaften : Antio- 
cheia, Dr. Victor Schultze quotes Chrysostom as complaining of the poor church attendance, that the 
otherwise 


__ hearers want to be entertained as at a theatre or concert, that they approve when 


they yawn and fall asleep; one finds the sermon too short, another too long; one wants to hear 
something new, another only what he is accustomed to, etc. And this was the city where the 
disciples were first called Christians ! 
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these are included in its content. But others think that the 
weariness mentioned is not so much of preaching per se, but of 
preaching of a certain sort—of preaching that remains within 
the boundaries of the kingdom of man. It may be convincingly 
argued that no worship is felt to be genuine unless in it men are 
brought into the presence of God. But the preaching that 
confines itself to ethical culture and social amelioration, to literary 
criticism and esthetic appreciation, no matter how valuable 
these may be in their own universes, does not conduct us into 
the secret of Hts presence, and notwithstanding the fact that it 
may be bright, witty, lively, interesting, simply does not satisfy 
the thirst of the soul for the living God when it presents itself 
in God’s earthly sanctuary. Therefore, urges the Calvinist, if 
the preacher could by any possibility base his homiletic practice 
on a convinced faith that in the word which by the Gospel is 
preached unto us there is a real and abiding and ever available 
presence of God, much of the contemporary impatience and 
weariness of the sermon would disappear, while in place of 
advising the curtailment or elimination of the sermon, the 
aforementioned church committees would counsel that it be made 
as of old the central feature of every service, since through it the 
worshippers become near unto God. 

Preaching thus defined was a major activity of the sixteenth 
century Calvinists. Let us acquaint ourselves with their theory 
and practice by examining first Andreas Gerhard’s De formandts 
concionibus sacris, published in 1553, and second the sermons of 
John Calvin delivered between the summer of 1549 and the 
autumn of 1560. 

Andreas Gerhard, better known as Hyperius, a name which 
he took from his birthplace, Ypres, began the study of Greek 
and Hebrew at the tender age of eleven, and later wandered from 
one university to another as was the custom of the time, in search 
of a broad humanistic culture. While a student at Paris in the 
famous Trilingual College of Francis the First, he gained a 


‘personal knowledge of the Gospel as the Reformers proclaimed * 


it, and became so interested that when he had finished his course 
of study he visited the leaders of the Reformation in their home 
cities in order to learn more about their doctrine at first hand. 
That he openly accepted the Reformed faith is attested by the 
fact that he was refused a teaching position in Ypres, his home 
town, because suspected of adherence to the new beliefs. Going 
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to England, he spent four years mostly at Oxford or Cambridge, 
but when persecution broke out against the evangelicals he 
returned ‘to the Continent and, on June 15th, 1541, was in 
Marburg with a letter of recommendation to Martin Butzer 
asking his aid in securing a teaching place. He was successful 
and soon occupied the chair of theology and continued to fill it 
until his death in 1564. All the biographical notices we possess 
agree in depicting Hyperius as a most excellent man, faithful 
and diligent in every good work, intellectually able and possessed 
of extensive information, a splendid teacher and ready in co- 
operation with every uplifting enterprise, while his pure and 
exemplary character made him with his other gifts the leading 
spiritual force in the Marburg of his generation. 

Hyperius was, of course, not the first among the Reformers 
to compose a treatise on preaching, but there is justification for 
the claim that his was the first compend to embody the Calvinistic 
view of the matter. In 1535, eighteen years before Hyperius 
published his book, Erasmus had issued his Ecclesiastes, but it 
was and still is recognised that in this work the preacher’s task 
is conceived not from the ecclesiastical but from the humanistic 
viewpoint. Hyperius, on the contrary, regarded the theological 
bearings of the sermon above the humanistic and, influenced as 
he was by Martin Butzer, is to be reckoned a sincere and con- 
vinced Calvinist, as is further evidenced by his joining of practice 
and theory. His practice was to make his pupils good preachers 
by assigning them texts, having them preach the sermons they 
composed on these texts before him and the members of the 
class, and then giving them the benefit of his criticism of content 
and form and the use of the voice and gestures in the delivery. 
His theory is to be inferred from his textbook, which in the best 
sense of the term is Calvinistic." 

This treatise bears the alternative title, Popular Interpretation 
of Sacred Scripture, and in the dedicatory epistle Hyperius gives 
his view of the Bible as the necessary and sufficient guide of what 
. we are to believe, so that we and all men everywhere can find in it 


« something useful for our highest welfare. He then arranges his 


material into two parts: sermons in general in Book I and 
sermons in particular in Book II. The contents of Book I are 
briefly as follows : Two methods of Scripture interpretation are 


In the prparaton of thio on Hyperion I have wed the article by Chr Achelis in 
Oller, Andreas Hyperius, Ein Beitrag xu seiner Characteristik, 1895. 
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in vogue, one in the schools and one in the churches, of which 
the latter was the procedure of our Lord and His disciples and 
should be ours, as ministers of the word. Holy Scripture highly 
exalts this office and terms those who fulfil it fellow labourers 


with God. If the preacher is worthily to do his work, he must _ 


possess at least three characteristics: knowledge of theology, 
pure morality, and teaching ability, while his aim must ever be 
to promote what pertains to salvation and reconciliation with 
God. The-preacher and the secular orator have some things in 
common, but more in which they differ. Common to both is 
the formal technique of speech composition and delivery ; pecu- 
liar to the preacher is that the content of his sermons must be 
drawn from Holy Scripture and adapted to the salvation needs of 
his hearers. This adaptation is secured by mastery of the five 
sorts of sermons recognised in Holy Scripture. 2 Timothy iii. 16 
mentions sermons that deal with (1) doctrine, (2) reproof or 
refutation of false teachings, (3) correction or rebuke of bad 
actions and habits, (4) instruction in righteousness or what is 
required to be known for correct action ; and Romans xv. 4 adds 
(5) consolation, a kind of sermon exceedingly necessary, since the 
evils and griefs of life are many. The order of the preaching 
service should be first the reading of the Scriptures, second the 
invocation of divine help, and third the discourse. Book II 
exemplifies in detail the five classes of sermons mentioned in 
Book I. / 

The contribution of Hyperius to the theory and art of 
preaching may be summarised as follows : 

(1) He made a clear distinction between the sermon and the 
forensic speech. The place of the sermon is the church ; that of 
the forensic address is the law court ; the sermon is addressed to 
a congregation of believers, not to a judge and jury; the atmo- 
sphere of the sermon is the peace of the Holy Spirit ; that of the 


' forensic is the strife of litigation. 


(z) He was the first to frame a treatise on homiletics from 
the distinctively evangelical viewpoint. 

(3) He asserted that all preaching should be founded 
exclusively upon Holy Scripture and should expound it popularly. 

(4) He advised that the preacher should take as his models 
the prophets and the apostles. 

(5) He taught that since preaching aims to invite men to 
become reconciled to God, it should therefore make the way of 
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life plain in a winning manner and persuade the listeners to 
receive and rest upon Jesus Christ for salvation. 

(6) He laid stress on the fact that while the preacher can 
learn from the rhetorician the use of the voice, the method of 
arrangement, how to train the memory, and the acceptable pro- 
nunciation of words, yet the secular orator has nothing of value to 
give the sacred speaker so far as the inventio or content is concerned. 

(7) He proposed to include the following in the sermon: 
Lectio, Invocatio, Exordium, Propositio seu Divisio, Confirmatio, 
Confutatio, Conclusio, but he did not hold that all should neces- 
sarily be in every sermon without exception. 

(8) He abandoned the three-fold division of rhetoric, 
genus demonstrativum, deliberativum, et judictale, in favour of the 
five kinds of sermons already mentioned, which for ease of 
remembering he further reduced to the three, doctrinal, practical 
and consolatory. 

This book of Hyperius went through many editions, and its 
material has been incorporated into countless manuals of preach- 
ing, so that today what he wrote seems quite conventional to 


the homiletically inclined student. Yet he was not followed by | 


many of his contemporaries, and the present generation of 
Protestant preachers largely neglects much that he taught. 
Nevertheless, the specifically Calvinistic way of regarding the 
sermon is still valid, and when duly translated into practice 
vindicates its worth as an instrument of the Holy Spirit to 
convert sinners from the evil of their ways and to edify believers 
in their most holy faith. It can do now what it did more than 
three centuries ago in the preaching work of its first and foremost 
exemplar, John Calvin himself. 

As already noted, Calvin’s activity as preacher extended from 
the summer of 1549 to the autumn of 1560," and that we have 
so many of the sermons delivered during this period in their 
ipsissima verba is due to Denis Raguenau, a Frenchman who with 
his family took refuge in Geneva from the religious persecutions 
of his own country. Work had to be found for him and, since he 
was expert in shorthand, he was directed, in part return for his 
support, to take down as delivered the sermons of Calvin. In 
ten years and a half Calvin preached about two thousand sermons, 

™ Much of the following material is derived, in addition to what may be learned in the usual 
sources, from Erwin Malhaupt, Die Predigt Calvins, ibre Geschichte, ibre Form und ibre 


religiosen 
Grundgedanken, 1931, a work which is especially valuable because of its citations of the actual words of 
Calvin’s sermons as contained in the Corpus Reformatorum. 
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of which hundreds have been preserved for posterity because of 
the work of the industrious Denis, and from which it is possible 
to form an excellent estimate of the homiletic ability of the great 
Reformer of Geneva. The indisputable impression remains that 
here was one of the royal line of those who from the days of the 
apostles have been able to bring to the hungering children of men 
bread and salt from the word of God. 

Usually Calvin preached twice on Sundays, at dawn and at 
three in the afternoon, and on weekdays once every two weeks. 
The entire service occupied about one hour, and since it included 
prayer and psalm, the sermon must have been delivered with great 
rapidity of utterance in order to keep within the time. Calvin’s 
custom was to prepare all his sermons with great care by earnest 
Scripture study and extended meditation, but he made no notes 
nor usually did he write out what he planned to say, but habitu- 
ated himself to carry the results of his intensive thinking in his 
excellent memory. He considered it the minister’s duty to 
explain in the pulpit the entire word of God, but he made no 
effort to divide the time between the two Testaments. On 
Sundays he based his discourse on the New Testament with some 
of his best loved psalms, and on weekdays he drew his texts 
usually from the Old Testament, but he was not bound by any 
rigid rules—he selected freely to meet the need of the Church. 

It is of human interest to learn that Calvin’s preaching did 
not please everyone. Some were cold and indifferent, and some 
were outspoken in their criticisms and openly hostile. He , 
complained that the crying of children was a distraction, and 
that the attention of his audience was diverted by the noise of 
revellers discharging firearms. He noted with displeasure that 
some passed the open door of the church without entering, so 


.» eager were they to go to breakfast, that some who entered soon 


fell asleep, and that others who remained awake were evidently 
there for other than interest in the worship of God and desire 
to hear the preached word. He forgot that the fires of conse- 
crated intellectuality and devotion did not blaze in all with an » 
intensity equal to that which he felt burning within himself. 
But he pressed forward his appointed work, and it is profitable 
for us to learn what his contribution really was to the preacher’s 
art. This we may summarise as follows : 

(1) He thought of his work not as that of a priest, but of a 
minister of the word. “ Priest is a sacred name, and yet it would 
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be better to hang on the gallows, than to be a papist priest.” 
In calling himself minister, however, he intended to convey the “"" 
thought that he was not the servant of the congregation but of - 
the Lord, and that this latter fact did not give him the right to 
be the master of the congregation. ‘ Has the Lord wished that 
I should be here in the pulpit to be regarded by men as their 
superior? Indeed no, But to be the Lord’s trumpet to 
summon His to Himself that they may obey Him. In other 
respects I am one of the flock like the rest.”* Accordingly he 
preached what he conceived God in His word would have him 
‘preach, not what the whimsies of his hearers might wish for the 
pleasure of the moment. He thought of the sincere believer, 
saying, “‘ We have not come to the preaching merely to hear what 
we do not know, but to be incited to do our duty,”’ and under 
this conviction he made no parade of his extensive historical 
knowledge nor of his great exegetical virtuosity, nor did he ever 
save incidentally call attention to the beauties of Holy Scripture. 
“St.Paul . . . to prove to us that we should hold Scripture 
undoubtedly true, never said, ‘ Moses was an excellent man, and 
Isaiah had an admirable eloquence.’ He said nothing of the 
personal worth of men, but only that they were the organs of 
the Holy Spirit.”* Thus we learn that Calvin believed that 
it was the duty of the preacher not to suit his message to human 
likings or dislikings, but always to ascertain and to proclaim some 
“ Thus saith the Lord.” 

(z) This that the Lord said, Calvin found in the Holy 
Scriptures, and because of this fact the Bible was not to him a 
collection of accidentally surviving documents to be explained 
like other writings of antiquity, but the organ of a living will. 
Therefore in his preaching Scripture became as living speech 
from person to person. ‘‘ We preach as if God were here 
present ; as if a secretary were speaking before a Prince, 
as if we were an organ of Him who has sovereign authority, ms 
and “ All who preach can in truth solemnly say, Jesus Christ 
speaks through us.” The “as if” in the citations must not, 
however, be interpreted as meaning some make-believe on Calvin’s 
part. It is not the “as if” of fiction, but of fact, because God 
wishes fellowship with the world through His Word in order to 
save it, and He does not wait for it to come to Him, but He 


1 C.R., 82, 412. 2 C.R., 81, 219. 3 C.R., 79, 783- 
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Himself goes out to seek it in His preached word; wherein He says « 
hard things sometimes, but more often soft things, both, however, 
with one and the same purpose, that of winning men to Himself. 
With this conviction, Calvin in his preaching does not hesitate 
to do extraordinary things in order to adapt the message to the 
audience. “ Here,” he says, “ God uses baby talk and lisps to us» 
like a mother to her nursing child,” and repeatedly he turns 
what the Scripture says by way of reference merely into direct 
personal discourse. ‘Thus his sermons give the impression that 
in them, as in the prophets, a supreme divine being is making use 
of an earthly instrument to convey His will for man’s salvation. 
Herein is one secret of effective preaching. 

(3) In his preaching Calvin appealed primarily to the will 
of his hearers. All exegesis in the pulpit if designed to inform 
the intellect merely seemed to him so much frigid theorising. 
“TIfaman . . . in the pulpit expounds the Holy Scripture 
only, and if he has no regard for what is savingly profitable to 
those to whom he speaks, it is but a dead thing, and has no 
utility,”* and “ If God stood there like a philosopher com- 
mending to our attention certain virtues, and advising us that it 
would be well for us to exemplify them, how pitiably cold that 
would be, and in addition how useless, because in us there is 
no power to comply, but only what is contrary to the righteous- 
ness of God,’ but in His word God does not do this, but tells us 
how much He loves us, begs us to come to Him . . . and 
persuades us to have the courage to present ourselves before 
Him.” Thus Calvin aimed at conversion primarily in his 
preaching work, and herein is another secret of effective sermons. 

(4) While it is all true that it is the duty of the preacher to 
proclaim the word of God, that this word is contained in Holy 
Scripture, and that the purpose is practical conversion of will, 
not mere information of intellect, it must not be forgotten that 
Calvin was an intense student of the Bible in the original tongues, 
as was shown in the preceding lecture, and an equally diligent 
student of his audience and of his time. He studied the Scrip- 
tures because in them God spoke to him in order that through 
him the Church might be reached. He freely confessed that 
there were passages that he did not understand and he always 
encouraged his listeners to read the Bible for themselves and to 
ascertain what God had to say to them individually.* He 
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studied his congregation because he wanted to win them for 
Christ. He made use of similes and illustrations adapted to 
their comprehension; he employed effectively the vernacular 
tongue, he did not disdain the use of homely proverbs and trite »~ 
sayings, nor did he hesitate at times to introduce humour,’ 
while always he was a master in the use of the consolations of 
the Gospel, for which, as we all know, sympathetic acquaintance- 
ship with Scripture and hearer is absolutely necessary. Finally, 
he studied his time and knew well its complicated problems. 
He was well aware of the customs of the town and the tastes of ;« 
the age; the recrudescent power of the old paganism and the ° 
errors of the Romanists, and he bent every effort to fit his 
preaching to combat them. Herein are other secrets of a success- 
ful and victorious ministry of the word of God. 

We must now add a word concerning two doctrines without 
which no exposition of the Calvinistic view of preaching would 
be complete: predestination and the witness of the Holy Spirit 
to the Scriptures. 

The doctrine of predestination has to many of our con- 
temporaries such a harsh and forbidding sound that either they 
ignore it or reject it entirely. But this is because men either 
identify it with the pagan doctrine of fate, or else push their 
knowledge of it by human analogy and anthropomorphic specula- 
tions beyond the boundaries of Scriptural revelation concerning 
it. Certainly the doctrine as it was experienced by the Calvinists 
of the sixteenth century had a far different aspect from what it 
acquired, and as may be argued mistakenly, in the meditations 
of some of the theologians of the succeeding centuries. To 
quote from A. Viguié,? “ One will never understand the piety, 
valour, heroism of the sixteenth century, unless one remembers 
its view of predestination—living, optimistic, overflowing with 
sentiment in the individual consciousness. These men are of 
God ; they feel Him, and they belong to Him. They wish to 
do nothing but His will, and God guides them, impels them, 
makes them speak and act. They are His, His friends and His 
chosen ones. Thence is derived their joyful exaltation of soul. 
God is in them, and He it is Who speaks to them, moves them 


1 C.R., 74, 767, for one instance. To many who agree with the mythical statement with which 
Harnack is said to have begun his lecture on John Calvin, “ We now come to a man who never smiled,” 
etc., this will seem incredible, but it is nevertheless true. 
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and does His work through them. There you have predestina- 
tion—but living and optimistic, God’s presence with man for 
good and salvation. And this is the doctrine that later hardened 
into a despairing and icy fatalism! But in the sixteenth century 
it was the profound expression of an intense union between the 
sinner saved from his sins and the omnipotent God.” These 
perfervid words express a general truth, but need correction 
at two points. The “ despairing and icy fatalism ” of a later 
age was no legitimate development of the original doctrine of 
predestination, but its perversion, Again, the experienced 
predestination of the sixteenth century Calvinist was no mystic 
assurance, but an acceptance of the witness of the Scripture as 
to the keeping power of Jesus Christ over those who accepted 
the divine offers of mercy and forgiveness made in Him. Here 
is where the doctrine is of immense importance for preaching. 
God has His elect people everywhere in the world. They are 
waiting for the call to live, and this call is extended to them 
through the word as preached. Preaching is, therefore, the 
means whereby the saving love of God comes home to the 
consciousness of the individual upon whom that love is set, 
or it is, so to speak, the instrumental link between the seeking « 
love of God and the responding love of the chosen individual, 

and this love is an everlasting and undying love. This fact made 
preaching for the sixteenth century Calvinist one of the sublimest 
activities in which by grace anyone could participate, and thus 
his belief in predestination made his sermons glow and sparkle 
with a heavenly radiance. 

Semper huic verbo, confessed the Calvinist of the first age, | 
adest praesens Spiritus Sanctus. This meant that when the 
preacher faced his audience there was present a third being, the | 
Holy Spirit who, according to promise, was to supply on the 
side of the preacher the gift of understanding the word and the 
hearers, and on the side of the hearers the gift of understanding 
the word and the preacher. This effect was not understood as 
inevitable, as ex opere operato, but as dependent on desire and 
preparation. The sermon must not be that which costs nought, 
but derived from serious, meditative, prayerful study of the 
Holy Scriptures; and the hearing ear and the understanding 
heart of the congregation are not gained without effort and 
prayer. But granted that all has been done, then the Spirit «? 
exercises His gracious power and there is produced that rapport ° 
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between minister and people wherein the individualising, electing 
grace of God has its perfect work in the increase of faith and the 
sanctification of life. This fact also made preaching for the 
sixteenth century Calvinist an activity which by the power of 
the Holy Spirit could be freighted with heavenly power and so 
bring to pass the most surprising and delightful results. 

If this is, as I believe it is, a fair presentation of the Calvin- 
istic ideal for preaching, it will be immediately evident that 
modern theory and practice seriously differ with it. There is 
much discussion as to the relative merits of the two views, but 
perhaps the debate can be made to centre on the one question, 
How can man’s word of preaching be God’s word ? 

The answer of Karl Barth may be studied in his Dogmatik, 
Par. 23, Gott in der Predigt, where three topics are discussed : 
(1) God’s word and man’s word in Christian preaching ; (2) Pure 
doctrine as Aufgabe; and (3) The utility of dogmatics. The 
sense of the argument seems to be as follows. All through the 
centuries since Christ, preaching has been going on. Preaching 
exists in the form of an activity now in this place at this time, 
now in that place at that time. It is, if Christian preaching, 
about God, or rather about the word of God or the revelation 
that God has made about Himself chiefly in Christ. The 
New Testament, we take it, is for Barth the first form of this 
preaching and is only to be distinguished from the later preaching 
in having the first place in the time series. The problem is how 
to make a revelation like that through Christ which came in the 
early age of the Church a present revelation, and how to relate 
to it the preaching of the Church. Undoubtedly the Church 
has the authority to make known to men the revelation of God, 
and just as undoubtedly the message of the Church tends to 
harden into rigid dogmas. On the other hand, the individual 
has freedom to express the revelation as he individually sees fit 
in view of his place in time. Preaching is somewhere between 
the rigidity of ecclesiastical authoritarianism and individual 
liberty of judgment. It is an attempt to speak about God in 
man’s words and, of course, is foredoomed to fail of its purpose 
in view of the Barthian dogma of the transcendence of God. 
Yet God in some mysterious way can use even man’s failures to 
make Himself known. How can this be? Revelation is revela- 
tion, Scripture or the first proclamation of revelation is Scripture, 
preaching is preaching, and the three are neither to be separated 
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nor identified. Perhaps the best way to put it is that if our 
preaching is to succeed, God Himself must work therewith in 
the grace of the Holy Spirit. Like every human activity, Christ- 

ian preaching may be done in a better or a worse way. What, 
then, is its norm? Not public authority, nor intellectual 
culture, nor esthetic criticism, but pure doctrine. This does 
not mean orthodox doctrine, as we might interpret it, but pure 
in the sense that the earthly vessel in which we have our heavenly 
treasure may become more and more permeable to the light of 
the divine Logos. The function of dogmatics is to aid purity in 
the sense defined. Dogmatics is not to be thought of as a 
system of formulas, the strange error into which the older 
Protestantism fell when in its decadence it took Scripture to be 
an inspired letter from which dogmas were to be extracted by 
logical processes. But revelation is never product, and preaching 
is preaching only when it takes place. Let us think of preaching, 
then, as a doing, not as something done, and pure doctrine as an 
ideal never to be solved by paper and pen, but for which all that 
is put on paper can serve only as encouragement. The preacher 


must draw from the well of pure doctrine, and dogmatics helps ».' 


us to find the well. Or, to change the figure, dogmatics is the 
science which treats of the norms of Christian speaking. 

It must be recognised that, with all its suggestiveness in 
details, this view is not a development of the older Calvinism, 
but its contradiction. It invalidates the Calvinistic view of 
Holy Scripture as the word of God in the unique sense; it 
makes God so transcendent that any human assertion concerning 
Him is 1pso facto bound to be wrong; it makes preaching a 
proclamation concerning a God Who by definition is unknown 
and unknowable. Preaching in this sense is analogous to the 
elevation of the Host, the exhibition of a mystery not to be 
comprehended by the worshipping multitude, but contemplated 
only that the devout may lose themselves in wonder, love and 
praise. Of course, it must be acknowledged that all attempts 
to describe the divine essence must be inadequate, and all 
human efforts to think the thoughts of God must fall short of 
reality, but this for the sixteenth century Calvinist was not 
the essential element in preaching, which was to recite what 
God had done, and to call men to repentance and faith, to 
address the will of man and to demand action. After all, what is 
the verdict of Holy Scripture itself on the issue between the 
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older Calvinism and the new? Put the question to the Lord 
and His apostles and decide in view of their plain teaching on 
the relation between preaching and Scripture, between the 
work and aim of the preacher and the work and aim of the Holy 
Spirit. We are confident that the verdict would support the 
Calvinism of the founders, and that, whether the Neo-Calvinist 
is the logical successor or not of his sixteenth century predeces- 
sors, the latter are the legitimate heritors of the homiletic 
practice and theory of the Master and His disciples. 


JoHNson. 


Lincoln University, Pa. 


JOHN CALVIN AND THE BIBLE 


I. Very Contrapictory VIEWs ON THIS SUBJECT HAVE RECENTLY 
OsTAINED. 


As far back as the year 1886-87 a well-known minister of our 
Church was wont to say that John Calvin held a relatively 
“ liberal” view of the inspiration of the Christian Scriptures. 
The same minister was heard to cite two passages from Calvin’s 
commentaries which, he said, showed that Calvin had held the 
“liberal view.” Those passages were Matt. xxvii. 9 and Acts 
vii. 16. An examination seemed to show that the minister had 
misunderstood Calvin’s teaching in the passages referred to; 
or had, without investigation, passed on the view imputed to 
Calvin by some other teacher who had made no sufficient study 
of Calvin’s teaching on the matter. 

A year or so later a gentleman, then Professor in Yale 
University, was wont to make much of the “ liberal views ” of 
the Bible held by Luther, and Calvin, and he was wont to use 
their views as reasons why the young men who sat in his class- 
room should adopt a like view—should no longer hold to the 
view of verbal inspiration—nor any view that made the Bible 
the word of God, or an infallible rule of faith and practice. 

Back of 1874, J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D., Professor in the 
University of Utrecht, had taught that “ Errors and inaccuracies 
in matters of subordinate importance are to be found in the 
Bible. A Luther, a Calvin, a Coccejus, among the older theo- 
logians ; a Tholuck, a Neander, a Lange, a Stier, among the more 
modern ones, have admitted this without hesitation ” (Christian 
Dogmatics, Vol. I, page 205). According to Professor Prentiss, 
quoted by Dr. Dunlop Moore in the Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, January, 1893, page 60, Dr. Briggs’ position in denying 
perfect correspondence of minor details in Scripture is the view 
of Calvin. 

On the other hand; M. Guizot, a statesman, a historian, a 
scholar, a member of the Institute of France, has this to say of 
Calvin’s regard for the Bible: ‘ Like Calvin, many pious and 
learned men uphold the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; they assert that not only the thoughts but the words in 
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which they are clothed are divinely inspired—every word on 
every subject, the language as well as the doctrine ” (St. Louis 
and Calvin, page 183). Guizot does not approve of Calvin’s 
position on the inspiration of Scripture. He held that Calvin 
had made two great mistakes, one on Free-will and Predestination, 
and the other on the Inspiration of Scripture. He is none the 
less a good witness that Calvin taught that not only the thoughts 
but the words of the Bible in which the thoughts were clothed 
were divinely inspired. 

According to A. A. Hodge, ‘‘ The Presbyterian Church, in 
unison with all evangelical Christians, teaches that the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, having been given by the 
immediate and plenary inspiration of God, are both in meaning 
and verbal expression the word of God to man.” Drs. A. A. 
Hodge and B. B. Warfield (in the Presbyterian Review, Vol. II, 
page 225) maintain that the line between the thoughts and 
words of Scripture can never rationally be drawn. 

Whether these gentlemen, Drs. Hodge and Warfield, have 
over-estimated and over-stated the general prevalence of this 
view among evangelical writers or not, they had a right to regard 
Calvin as holding that the Scriptures are the word of God. 
We have no adequate ground for teaching that he believed that 
the Scriptures delivered to the people of God by their original 
writers contained incorrect teaching, Dr. Charles Augustus 
Briggs’ argument (as in Whither, page 68) to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Dr. Briggs in the passage cited says, “‘ We have 
not the originals and can never have them. Biblical criticism 
brings us closer to the originals, but does not remove the errors. 
It is in accordance with sound logic and scientific methods to form 
our conceptions of the original documents from the best docu- 
ments that we have. The presumption, therefore, in regard to 
errors in the best texts, is that they were also in the original 
documents.” Dr. Briggs’ inference in this “ presumption ” 
would be more worthy of respect if we knew that the copyists of 
these documents were equal in ability and devotion to God’s 
truth, to the apostolic writers, or if we knew that the sub- 
apostolic generation of Christians were equal to the college of 
the apostles. But there are valid reasons for denying this. 
The apostles themselves, judged by their writings, seem to have 
been more capable of accurate work than the men of the next 
generation of writers by whom copies of the apostolic writings 
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were made. Calvin was a clearer and more cogent reasoner 
than Dr. Briggs. He would probably have refused to go with 
the New York Union Seminary professor in his inference in regard 
to errors in apostolic writings. So much in regard to allegations 
made concerning Calvin’s view of the Bible. 


II. Catrvin’s View oF ScRIPTURE EXPRESSED IN HIS ExPosITION 
OF THE ScrRIPTURE PASSAGES WHICH DEAL WITH THE NATuRE 
oF SCRIPTURE. 


His view of Scripture may be drawn with certainty from his 
exposition of passages in which Scripture teaches concerning its 
own nature and origin. ‘Take for example pages 248-249 of his 
Commentaries on the Epistles to Timothy, Titus and Philemon. 
There, in commenting on 2 Tim. iii. 16, he says : 

“ All Scripture, or the whole Scripture, though it makes 
little difference as to the meaning. He (Paul) follows out that 
commendation which he had glanced at briefly. First, he 
commends the Scripture on account of its authority; and 
secondly on account of the utility which springs from it. In 
order to uphold the authority of the Scripture, he declares that 
it is divinely inspired for, if it be so, it is beyond all controversy 
that men ought to receive it with reverence. This is a principle 
which distinguishes our religion from all others, that we know 
that God hath spoken to us, and are fully convinced that the 
prophets did not speak at their own suggestion; but that, 
being organs of the Holy Spirit, they only uttered what they 
had been commissioned from heaven to declare. Whoever, 
then, wishes to profit in the Scriptures, let him, first of all, lay 
down this as a settled point, that the Law and the Prophets are 
not a doctrine delivered according to the will and pleasure of 
men, but dictated by the Holy Spirit. 

“If it be objected, ‘ How can this be known ?’ I answer 
both to disciples and teachers, God is made known to be the 
author of it by the revelation of the same Spirit. Moses and 
the Prophets did not utter at random what we have received 
from their hand, but, speaking at the suggestion of God, they 
boldly, and fearlessly, testified, what was actually true, that it 
was the mouth of the Lord that spoke. The same Spirit, 
therefore, who made Moses and the Prophets certain of their 
calling, now also testifies to our hearts, that He has employed 
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them as His servants to instruct us. Accordingly we need . 
not wonder if there are many who doubt as to the author of the 
Scripture ; for although the majesty of God is displayed in it, 
yet none but those who have been enlightened by the Holy 
Spirit have eyes to perceive what ought, indeed, to have been 
visible to all, and yet is visible to the elect alone. This is the 
first clause, that we owe to the Scripture the same reverence 
which we owe to God ; because it has proceeded from him alone, 
and has nothing belonging to man mixed with it.” 

This passage seems to indicate clearly that Calvin held that 
God is responsible for the entire character of Scripture. (Notice 
the last sentence: Hoc prius est membrum eandem Scripturae 
reverentiam deberi quam Deo deferimus, quia ab eo solo manavit, 
nec quicquam humani habet admixtum.) He taught that God is 
so fully the author of Scripture that all its peculiarities of speech 
and choice of materials and cases of reasoning have His sanction. 

In Acts xvii. 11, we find Luke applauding the Bereans to 
whom Paul had preached, because they not only received the 
word with all readiness but “ searched the Scriptures [of the Old 
Testament] daily whether these new things were so.” He thus 
shows that he would have no new religious teaching approved 
unless it manifestly be rooted in Old Testament teaching. 
What then was Luke’s view of Old Testament teaching ? Like 
Paul’s view of it—that it was God-breathed (Qcomvevoros) ; and 
that it could not be contradictory, nor even inconsistent, one 
part with other parts. 

Calvin’s comment on Rom. xv. 4 (“ For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written for our learning ; that we 
through patience and comfort of the Scripture might have hope ”’) 
is, “‘ For whatsoever things. ‘This is an application of the example” 
(see the third verse) “ lest anyone should think that to exhort us 
to imitate Christ was foreign to His purpose.” ‘“ Nay;” he 
says, “There is nothing in Scripture which is not useful for 
your instruction, and for the direction of your life.” 

“This is an interesting passage, by which we understand 
that there is nothing vain and unprofitable contained in the 
oracles of God ; and we are at the same time taught that it is by 
the reading of the Scripture that we make progress in piety and 
holiness of life. Whatever then is delivered in the Scripture 
we ought to strive to learn; for it were a reproach offered to 
the Holy Spirit, to think that He has taught anything which it 
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does not concern us to know ; let us also know, that whatever is 
taught us conduces to the advancement of religion. And 
though he speaks of the Old Testament, the same thing is also 
true of the writings of the apostles; for since the Spirit of 
Christ is everywhere like Himself, there is no doubt but that He has 
adapted His teaching by the apostles, as formerly by the Prophets, 
to the edification of His people. Moreover, we find a most 
striking condemnation of those fanatics who vaunt that the Old 
Testament is abolished, and that it belongs not in any degree 
to Christians ; for with what front can they turn away from 
those things which, as Paul testifies, have been appointed by 
God for their salvation ? 

“But when he adds, that through the patience and the 
consolation of the Scriptures we might have hope, he does not 
include the whole of that benefit which is to be derived from 
God’s word; but he briefly points out the main end, for the 
Scripture is especially serviceable for this purpose—to raise up 
those who are prepared by patience, and strengthened by 
consolations, to the hope of eternal life, and to keep them in the 
contemplation of it. The word consolation some render exhorta- 
tion; and of this I do not disapprove, only that consolation 
is more suitable to patience, for this arises from it ; because then 
only we are prepared to bear adversities with patience, when 
God blends them with consolation. The patience of the 
faithful is not indeed that hardihood which philosophers recom- 
mend, but that meekness by which we willingly submit to 
God, while a taste of His goodness and paternal love renders 
all things sweet to us: This nourishes and sustains hope.” 

This testimony as to the character and value of Scripture 
teaching covers the entirety of Scripture—the Old Testament 
and the New, every part of either. 


ITI. Catvin’s Doctrine oF THE As INFERRED FROM HIS 
View or New TEsTAMENT QuoTATIONS FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 


For his view of the propriety of the quotations of the Old 
Testament by New Testament writers, it will suffice to read his 
comment on Matt. ii. 6 (see Harmony of the Evangelists, Vol. I, 
page 133): “It ought always to be observed that, whenever 
any proof is quoted from Scripture by the apostles, though they 
do not translate word for word, and sometimes depart widely 
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from the language, yet it is applied correctly and appropriately 
to their subject. Let the reader always consider the purpose 
for which the passages of Scripture were brought forward by the 
evangelists so as not to stick too closely to the particular words, 
but to be satisfied with this, that the evangelists never torture 
Scripture into a different meaning, but apply it correctly in its 
native meaning (italics mine). But while it was their intention 
to supply with milk children and ‘ novices’ (1 Tim. iii. 6) in 
faith, who were not yet able to endure ‘strong meat’ (Heb. 
v. 12), there is nothing to prevent the children of God from 
making a careful and diligent inquiry into the meaning of 
Scripture, and thus being led to the fountain by the taste which 
the apostles afford.” 

If Calvin notes an occasional variation by a New Testament 
writer from the literal translation of an Old Testament passage, 
he notes also that the New Testament writer makes the variation 
to clarify the message delivered, by the writer of the Old Dis- 
pensation, and to apply it to the case for whose solution or 
enforcement he uses it. 


IV. Tue ArcuMEeNT FROM CALVIN’s TREATMENT OF THE S80- 


CALLED DiscREPANCIES BETWEEN ACCOUNTS GIVEN OF AN EvENT 
BY DiFFERENT New TESTAMENT WRITERS 


Some Modernistic writers make not a little of these differ- 
ences. Calvin sees no contradictions but certain diversities. 

As bearing on this point, read what he says, pages xxxviii 
and xxxix of The Argument on the Gospel of Fesus Christ, according 
to Matthew, Mark and Luke. After remarking that “ Mark is 
generally supposed to have been the private friend and disciple 
of Peter,” etc., he says: “ But on this subject we need not give 
ourselves much trouble, for it is of little importance to us, 
provided only we believe that he is a properly qualified and divinely 
appointed witness, who committed nothing to writing, but as the 
Holy Spirit directed him and guided hts pen [italics mine]. ‘There 
is no ground whatever for the statement of Jerome, that his 
gospel is an abridgement of the Gospel of Matthew. 

From the very commencement he handles the subjects in a differ- 
ent manner. Some things, too, are related by him which the 
other had omitted, and his narrative of the same event is some- 
times more detailed. It is more probable, in my opinion— 
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and the nature of the case warrants the conjecture—that he had 
not seen Matthew’s book when he wrote his own; so far is he 
from having expressly intended to make an abridgement. 

“I have the same observation to make respecting Luke: for 
we will not say that the diversity which we perceive in the three 
evangelists was the object of express arrangement, but as they 
intended to give an honest narrative of what they knew to be 
certain and undoubted, each followed the method which he 
reckoned to be best. Now this did not happen by chance, but by 
the direction of Divine Providence, so under this diversity in the 
manner of writing the Holy Spirit suggested to them an astonishing 
harmony, which would almost be sufficient of itself to secure credit 
to them, if there were not other stronger evidences to support their 
authority.” 

There is much more in The Argument to show that while 
Calvin saw diversity in the narratives of the evangelists, he saw 
no contradictions; and in handling the diversities he showed 
that while to lazy and shallow and biblically uninformed minds, 
passages may appear discrepant and even contradictory, these 
contradictions, to sound and diligent students, guided by the 
Spirit, contain no warring representations, but only a richer 


presentation of the one harmonious story of Christ’s works, teaching 
and life. 


V. Dip CALVIN HOLD, NEVERTHELESS, THAT THERE ARE Errors 
IN THE BiBLE? 


He has been represented by some to teach that there is an 
error in Matt. xxvii. 9, and another in Acts vii. 16; but what he 
says on Matt. xxvii. 9 (“ Then was fulfilled what was spoken by 
Jeremiah the prophet ”) is: “ How the name of Feremiah crept 
in I confess I do not know, nor do I anxiously trouble myself to 
inquire ; certainly, that the name Feremiah has been put by an 
error for Zechariah, the thing itself shows; [italics mine] for 
nothing like this is read in Jeremiah.” To represent Calvin as 
here acknowledging an error in Scripture as it came from the hand 
of its original authors is without warrant. He says that the 
name Jeremiah here has obrepserit (crawled in), has crept in; and 
in view of what he has taught about the inerrancy of the sacred 
historians he can only mean that this error has crept in in the 
course of the transmission of the text to sub-apostolic ages. 
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As to Acts vii. 16: In his exposition of this passage, these 
words are found: “ And whereas he ” (Stephen) “ saith after- 
wards, they were laid in the Sepulchre which Abraham had 
bought of the sons of Hemor, it is manifest that there is a mistake 
in the word Abraham. . . . Wherefore this place must be 
amended.” 

Now Calvin simply teaches here that there was a mistake in 
the passage as it lay before Calvin. He is not at pains to tell 
the reader in the passage itself or its immediate context by whom 
the mistake was made. But the reader acquainted with Calvin’s 
representation of the real source of the original text of Scripture, 
made throughout his life, can have no doubt that he would have 
said, if asked who had introduced the mistake, “‘ Oh, a copyist ” 
(substantially as he had said of a difficulty in Acts vii. 14). In 
his comment on this fourteenth verse, he had said, “‘ Whereas he 
saith that Jacob came into Egypt with seventy-five souls, it 
agreeth not with the words of Moses ; for Moses maketh mention 
of seventy only.” (And after giving comments by certain 
others, he gives his own view of the apparent discrepancy between 
Moses and Stephen.) “I think that this difference came 
through the error of the writers (Librariorum) who wrote out 
the books. And it was a matter-of no such weight, for which 
Luke ought to have troubled the Gentiles who were used to the 
Greek reading. And it may be that he himself did put down the 
true number; and that some man did correct the same amiss 
out of that place of Moses ” (Calvin, Com. on Acts, Vol. I, pages 
197-198). 

These two cases are usually considered the most favourable 
to the view that Calvin held to the errancy of the sacred text. 
They are worthless for the purpose. 


VI. Tue TEacuinc 1n THE INSTITUTES AS TO THE BIBLE. 


John Calvin was, for his age, and remains so for our own 
day, the eminently biblical theologian. He was possessed of 
extraordinary powers of rational intuition, saw deeply and 
intuitively into the hearts of things. He was possessed of keen 
powers of observation. He went for the materials of his system 
neither to the intuitive reason, nor to natural sense experience ; 
but to the revealed word of God. Whatever was taught in the 
Bible satisfied him. Of biblical materials he builded the great 
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system known by his name. By biblical teaching he checked his 
elaborations, and by biblical teaching he further confirmed the 
particulars of his teaching and the system as a whole—set forth in 
the Institutes ; and if there is a word in the Institutes indicative 
of the untrustworthiness of Scripture, we have yet to discover it. 

It is difficult, however, in the limited space at our command, 
adequately to quote the proofs in his own words which abound 
in this great work. A few citations only must suffice. 

From Book I, Chap. VII, 1: “ Before I proceed any further, 
it is proper to introduce some remarks on the authority of the 
Scripture, not only to prepare the mind to regard it with due 
reverence, but also to remove every doubt. For when it is 
admitted to be a declaration of the word of God, no man can be 
so deplorably presumptuous, unless he be also destitute of common 
sense and of the common feelings of men, as to derogate from the 
credit due to the speaker. But since we are not favoured 
with daily oracles from heaven, and since it is only in the Scrip- 
tures that the Lord has been pleased to preserve His truth in 
perpetual remembrance, it obtains the same complete credit 
and authority with believers when they are satisfied of its divine 
origin, as if they heard the very words pronounced by God 
Himself.” 

From Book I, Chap. II, 2 (on the question : How shall we 
be persuaded of its divine original) : “ How shall we distinguish 
light from darkness, white from black, sweet from bitter ? 
For the Scripture exhibits as clear evidence of its truth, as white 
and black things do of their colour, or sweet and bitter things of 
their taste.” 

From Book I, Chap. VII, 4 we read further : “ The principal 
proof . . . of the Scriptures is everywhere derived from the 
character of the Divine Speaker. The Prophets and Apostles 
boast not of their own genius or any of those talents which 
conciliate the faith of the hearers, nor do they insinuate arguments 
from reason; but bring forward the sacred name of God, to 
compel the submission of the whole world.” Calvin makes 
clear that he believes that, “ If we wish to consult the true 
interest of our consciences ; that they may not be unstable and 
wavering, the subjects of perpetual doubt; that they may not 
hesitate at the smallest scruples—this persuasion must be sought 
from a higher source than human reasons, or judgments, or 
conjectures—even from the secret testimony of the Spirit. It is 
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true that, if we were inclined to argue the point, many things 
might be adduced which certainly evince if there be any God in 
heaven, that He is the Author of the Law and the Prophecies, 
and the Gospel” (Vol. I, Chap. VII, 4). ‘“ As God alone is a 
sufficient witness of Himself, in His own Word, so also the Word 
will never gain credit in the hearts of men, till it be confirmed 
by the internal testimony of the Spirit ” (Ibidem). 

In Book I, Chap. VIII, Calvin sets forth “ Rational Proofs 
to Establish the Belief of the Scriptures,” but in the final para- 
graph says, “‘ There are other reasons, and those neither few nor 
weak, by which the native dignity and authority of the Scripture 
are not only maintained in the minds of the pious, but also 
completely vindicated against the subtleties of calumniators but 
such as alone are not sufficient to produce firm faith in it, till the 
Heavenly Father, discovering His own power therein, places its 
authority beyond all controversy. Wherefore the Scripture 
will then only be effectual to produce the saving knowledge of 
God, when the certainty of it shall be founded on the internal 
persuasion of the Holy Spirit.” 

Calvin would seem to implicate the Holy Spirit in the 
errancy of Scripture, if it were originally errant. 

In Book I, Chap. IX, 1, Calvin says: “ The office of the 
Spirit, then, which is promised to us, is not to feign new and 
unheard-of revelations, or to coin a new system of doctrine, 
which would seduce us from the received doctrine of the Gospel, 
but to seal to our minds the same doctrine which the Gospel 
delivers.” 

The Modernists, who represent Calvin’s view of the inspira- 
tion of Holy Scripture as essentially their own, appear to show 
great capacity for empty assertion. 

_ Calvin regarded the Christian Scriptures as from God in 
whole and in part ; and he endeavoured to conform his life and 
character thereto; and not without a great degree of success, 
according to the view of even Ernest Renam, since he pronounced 
him the most Christian man in three centuries. 


Tuos. C, Jounson. 
Richmond, Va. 


THE PLACE OF THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGION IN A THEOLOGICAL 
DISCIPLINE’ 


Tuere are differences of opinion as to the value of the History of 
Religions in a theological discipline, and the reasons for taking 
this subject into the curriculum are disputed. 

To begin with, the History of Religion is comparatively a 
new science. So young in fact that, like all infants, it has yet to 
rise out of its cradle, get rid of its swaddling-clothes, become 
independent of its mother and stand on its own feet. 

Whereas the science of missions is as old as the Book of Acts, 
for scarcely two generations have scholars spoken of a Science of 
Religion as distinct from Apologetics, and truly independent and 
conscious of its aim. 

Its cradle was philosophy, which took care of it for over 
one hundred years. At present, we recall without much 
enthusiasm those first attempts at a Science of Religion in the 
Rationalistic period of Voltaire and in the later period of Schelling 
and Hegel. Bunsen and Max Muller were enthusiastic pupils 
of Schelling and through them Romantic philosophy gave 
impulse to studies that were a decisive factor in the study of the 
History of Religion.* Because the science was so new and 
arose at a time when Rationalism was the vogue in philosophy, 
Christian theologians as well as the Christian public were at first 
unwilling to give it a place. Many felt with Principal Fairbairn 
(although he spoke of anthropology) that “ There is no field where 
competent interpreters are so few and so rare, where unlearned 
authorities are so many and so rash, and whose testimonies are 
so contradictory, or so apt to dissolve under analysis into airy 
nothings.”’ 

Archbishop Séderblom and others have sought to draw a 
distinction between the History of Religion and the History of 
Religions.‘ 

1 Inaugural address, with omission of the introduction, delivered on the occasion of Dr. Zwemer’s 
installation as Professor of the History of Religion and Christian Missions in Princeton Theological 


y on Oct Ist, 1930. 
* Cf. The Evolution of the History of Religion. By Edward Lehmann in the Revue d’ Histoire et de 
Phil. religieuses. Vol. IX, No. 6. 
3 Quoted in the Princeton Theological Review, Vol. XIX, p. 704. 
4 Manuel d’ Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1925, p. 2. 
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The History of Religion, they say, proposes to show the 
essential unity of the psychological phenomena called religion 
and it makes research for the reasons of this unity, which manifests 
itself under such varied forms in the course of ages among 
different races and different peoples; and because the History 
of Religion presupposes a unity in such development, it, generally 
speaking, accepts the evolutionary hypothesis and denies the 
unique character of the Revelation of God in the Old and New 
Testament Scriptures, 

On the contrary, the History of Religions, they say, traces 
the development of each religion to its own sources. These 
sources are often borrowed, one from the other, and the various 
religions show degeneration and deterioration as well as pro- 
gressive cultural development. This proposed distinction in 
the use of the singular and plural noun is, however, largely 
academic. Both terms are used indiscriminately by good 
authorities. In the literature on the subject, the titles “ History 
of Religion ” and “‘ History of Religions ” cover the same general 
ground. The Science of Religion in its widest sense may 
conveniently be divided into three main divisions or departments 
and these chronologically stated are as follows: The History of 
Religions, The Comparison of Religions, The Philosophy of 
Religion. The first collects and classifies the facts; the second 
compares the data and the third draws conclusions in the realm 
of philosophy. The History of Religion in its widest significance, 
therefore, includes gll three. It is “an account of the origin, 
development, and characteristic features of all religions from 
those of the lowest savage tribes to those of the most cultivated 
nations.”* ‘Therefore it is impossible for a Christian to approach 
this subject with an empty mind and without any preconceptions. 
“Tf the Gospel is a revelation of the Eternal, through facts of 
time, it cannot be treated simply as one religion among others. 
Given the revelation of God, Comparative Religion may help to 
show us how the forms of human nature clothed it with religions 
of men; but the application of Comparative Religion to the 
Revelation itself is a fundamental error.””* 

The history of Islam is not the evolution of a people from 
animism to monotheism, but of a people, once monotheistic, 
under the influence of a new religion (which was nevertheless old), 


1 Philip Schaff, Theological Propadeutic, p. 19. 
2 Henry M. Gwatkin, Early Church History, Vol. I, pp. 2-3. 
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and which borrowed elements from Christianity and Judaism as 
well as from Arabian Paganism. 

But the right of the History of Religions thus defined to a 
place in a theological discipline has been disputed on both theo- 
retical and practical grounds. 

In 1901 the late Dr. Adolph von Harnack gave a memorial 
address at the University of Berlin in which he opposed the 
establishment of a chair in the Theological Faculty for the 
Study of the History of Religions. (Die Aufgabe der Theolo- 
gischen Facultaten und die Algemeine Religionsgeschichte : 
20 pp. Berlin 1901.) His reasons can be summarised as 
follows : 

“‘ There is only one religion, which was revealed from God. 
Mohammedanism, Confucianism, Buddhism, Judaism, Brahman- 
ism and other so-called religions are the inventions of men. 
One has come down from heaven ; the others are of the earth, 
earthly. One is a divine revelation from the Creator of the 
Universe, the others are moral philosophy. The theological 
department of this University was established by the government 
to train men for the ministry. The Bible, the inspired word of 
God, is the only necessary textbook. It contains enough of 
truth and knowledge to employ students during their lifetime, 
and it would be better for them to stick to it rather than waste 
their strength and time in the study of other creeds which can 
be of no use whatever to them. If theologians or students have 
curiosity to know what has been taught by imposters and the 
inventors of false religions, they can do so in connection with 
the department of history or philosophy.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Harnack in the same address expressed 
the hope “ that no theologian shall ever leave the university 
without a thorough knowledge of at least one of the non-Christian 
religions ” and that “ special lecturers be secured from time to 
time for the Theological Faculty on the great non-Christian 
systems of philosophy and ethics.” 

Theodore Parker disliked the very terminology of the new 
science when he declared—* There are comparative religions, but 
Christianity is not one of them.” 

Dr. Abraham Kuyper took up the question in his Encyclo- 
pedia (Vol. III. p. 563-577). In dealing with what he calls 
“elenctics ” (apologetics) he had already pointed out that in 
the Apologetic Department of Dogmatics a knowledge of the 
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Pseudo-Religions is taken for granted. The Christian religious 
life has its antithesis. Even as in ethics we speak of the holy 
and the sinful, or in esthetics of the beautiful and the ugly, so 
in the realm of religion there must be the antithesis of the true, 
It is the false. The fact is that both in the Christian Religion 
and in the non-Christian religions there are two developments 
proceeding from the self-same principle, namely, the original 
knowledge of God. In the one case this principle is corrupted 
through sin, but by God’s grace restored again; in the other it 
proceeds on the line of degeneration. But even so, we can 
discover something of the innate knowledge of God in all races, 
Hence, a two-fold task is before us. First, the study of the 
Pseudo-Religions, and second, to utilise the results obtained to 
discover a relationship of these religions to the innate knowledge 
of God. In this two-fold investigation, the History of Religions 
belongs not to the theological but to the literary faculty ; that is, 
the ethnological group. The second part only belongs to the 
theological faculty under the head of elenctics (apologetics). 
Theology has the greatest interest in this investigation, for 
only through it can missions receive the right guidance. Entirely 
apart from its utility on practical lines the study of non-Christian 
religions has its value. Because the theologian is concerned with 
the arena of religious thought, he must have a view of the whole 
arena and not only of the Christian religion. 

So far we have summarised his argument. Then, Dr. 
Kuyper actually goes on to say: “ Even if the result of these 
investigations should sometimes lead a single student to become 
a pervert to Buddhism, Islam or Judaism, this loss would be 
minor compared with the gain to the science of theology in 
presenting the inadequacy and falsehood of the Pseudo-religions 
over against the absoluteness and purity of the Christian faith.”* 
Dr. Kuyper argues against both terms, History of Religion and of 
Religions. He prefers the term the History of Pseudo-Religions. 
But it is of interest to add that this year steps are being taken 
to establish a chair of missions and the History of Religions in the 
Netherlands and that the professorship is to be shared by the 
Free University of Amsterdam.* 

The value of the study of the non-Christian systems has also 
been disputed on practical grounds. Some say the field is too 


¥ Encyclopaedie der Heilige Godgeleerdbeid, Vol. III, p. 564. 
2 Tijdschrift der Zendings Wetenschap, 1930, pp. 176-177. 
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large by far to attempt to cover it in a crowded curriculum of 
preparation for the ministry. Others oppose it as unnecessary. 
We are to preach Christ and not other Saviours. We are to 
devote all our intellect and energies to understand as far as we 
may the unsearchable riches of the Bible and can afford to 
neglect utterly the Sacred Books of the non-Christian world. It 
is not only a matter of expediency, but of actual living values. 
The bacteriologist, they say, does not study dead germs; the 
physician deals with living tissue ; why should students spend 
time in the study of dead or dying religions? ‘This latter 
argument is indeed more plausible now than it would have been 
forty years ago. In a recent letter William Hung of Yenching 
University, China, affirmed : 

“It seems to me that we have arrived at the state in the 
history of missions when it is no longer worth while for missionary 
leaders to study the Christian approaches to Buddhism, Con- 
fucianism, etc.; the scientific study of these non-Christian 
religions will have historical and academic interest, but it has 
ceased to have the same practical importance in missionary work 
it used to have up to twenty or even ten years ago. We must 
realise that the frontier of our missionary enterprise has changed 
and with it we must also change the old tactics. It is partly 
due to the educational activity of the Christian movement that 
the other religions are losing the grip they had in non-Christian 
lands. While Christianity is making inroads into these religions 
from one side these religions are suffering a great deal more in 
the rear, from a group of new enemies who have advanced so far 
into their territory, that, for all practical purposes, Christianity 
must ignore the incapacitated older religions and think of its 
frontier work in terms of what it will have to do with new forces, 
scientific agnosticism, material determinism, political fascism, 
and moral iconoclasm.”* 

Even in the case of Islam there are those who believe that 
the battle is over and it would be futile to forge new weapons or 
burnish old ones in a conflict already decided. A British 
statesman, thoroughly familiar with the Near East, wrote to me 
last year: “ Islam, as you and I in our respective paths knew it, is 
dead in Turkey ; it is dying in Persia ; it has ceased to carry real 
weight in Egypt ; it may survive for a few generations in Arabia 


* Quoted by Dr. Robert E. Speer in his discussion at the Jerusalem Meeting of the International 
Minicnary Council, sqah, Vel. I, 346 (Leadon edition). 
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and elsewhere, but the basic truths of Christianity will in the long 


run even there prevail.” 

Now these views are so evidently one-sided that they scarcely 
need refutation. Buddhism, Hinduism, Shintoism and Islam 
are, it is true, disintegrating, but they are themselves conscious 
of this fact and are therefore everywhere making attempts to hold 
fast their age-long heritage by adapting themselves to new 
conditions, by adopting Christian thought or vocabulary, by 
carrying on active propaganda even in Western lands, by using 
nationalism as a last defence, and, with their back to the wall, 
making a final struggle to hold their age-long and world-wide 
possessions, 

If ever the Church needed to know the non-Christian reli- 
gions and philosophies, it is now. If ever the History of Religions 
deserved a place in a theological curriculum it is today, and that 
for at least three reasons : 

I. This subject should be taught in the theological seminary 
because only a Christian theologian can rightly understand and 
interpret the history and character of the other religions. The 
tragedy of this branch of learning is that it has been too exclusively 
cultivated and taught by those who were not theologians or at 
least not such as bowed before the authority of the Scriptures 
and accepted their testimony regarding the absolute and final 
character of God’s revelation in Jesus Christ. 

What has been the history of the History of Religions? 
It is a long story, for we agree with Briinner that the heart of 
the history of humanity is the history of religions.’ All the 
ancient civilisations revealed by archeology found their root 
in religious beliefs. If we define religion as “the ensemble of 
beliefs, obligations and practices by which man recognises the 
supernatural world, performs his duties toward it and asks help 
from it ” then religion is as old as the oldest records and remains 
of man.* “No one any longer believes,” says Reinach, “ that 
even quaternary man was ignorant of religion ; unless we admit 
the gratuitous and puerile hypothesis of a primitive revelation 
we must seek the origin of religions in the psychology of man, 
not of civilised man, but of man the farthest removed.’ 


1 La Philosophie de la Religion de M. Briinner by Philippe Bridel in Revue de Theol. et de Philos., 
March, 1930. 

2 Le Roy, Religion of the Primitives, p. 33. 

3 Cults, Myths and Religions, p. 30. 
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That is the issue clearly stated by a representative of the 
rationalist and evolutionary school. Revelation or evolution ; 
God or man; supernaturalism or naturalism. Alas, in the 
writing of the History of Religions, unbelief and rationalism have 
had the largest share and, especially during the past century, 
“this Science seems to have been conducted in a deliberately 
anti-Christian spirit.”* 

We are indebted to Dr. Lehmann of the University of 
Lund for an excellent summary of the history of this branch of 
learning.? Centuries before Christ Herodotus (481 B.c.) and 
Plutarch, not to speak of Berosos (280 B.c.), gave sketches of the 
history of various religions and described the customs of foreign 
nations. Strabo, about the time of Christ, is the first critical 
writer who deals with the religions of the Orient. He was 
followed by Varro and Tacitus. 

When we turn to Christian writers, the first important 
name is that of Augustine. In his book the City of God he con- 
siders the heathen religions to be the work of the devil, neverthe- 
less he quotes from non-Christian writers, especially from those 
who represent Rome and Manicheism. Among medizval 
writers only the Scandinavian, Saxo (1220) and the Icelander, 
Snorri (1241) are remarkable for their contributions on the 
religions of Northern Europe. 

Roger Bacon (1294) wrote a large work on Pagan Religions 
and Islam. About the time of Bacon, Mangu Khan in Mongolia 
and the Emperor Akbar (1542-1605) in India held congresses of 
religion in which Jews, Moslems, Christians, Hindus, Buddhists, 
etc., took part. These were the precursors of the Parliament of 
Religions held in Chicago. 

It is interesting to note that among the earliest histories of 
religion are those written by Mohammedans in their books on 
geography and general history. The outstanding name is that of 
Mohhamed Abdulkarim Shahrastani of Khorasan, Persia, whose 
well-known work (A.D. 1153) was translated into German and 
English and is the first real History of Religions in world literature. 
Written from the Moslem standpoint he divides all religions as 
follows: Moslems; People of the Book (Jews and Christians) ; 
those who have a revelation but are not included in class two; and 


T Le Roy, p. 8. 
2 Zur Geschichte der Religions Geschichte, in the 4th edition of Chantepie de la Saussaye’s Lebrbuch 
der Religionsgescbichte, Vol. 1, pp. 1-22. 
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lastly, free-thinkers and philosophers. Similar works appeared in 
India in the fourteenth century, but they are inferior in character, 

Marco Polo, who visited Central Asia in 1271 and spent 
seventeen years in his travels, added much to the knowledge of 
Oriental Religions in Europe in his day. 

Meanwhile, Spanish and Portuguese writers also described 
the religions of Mexico and Peru at the time of their conquests, 

A Dutch traveller, Bosman, lifted the veil of paganism on 
the Guinea coast (1708) and the Frenchman, Charles Brosses, 
wrote the first book on Fetishism in 1760. 

At the time of the Reformation and the Renaissance, Erasmus 
wrote on the heathen origin of certain elements in the Catholic 
cult and teaching, and John Toland wrote on the same subject 
(1696) in his book Christianity Not Mysterious. Along this path 
rationalism then began its theory of the origin of religion (in 
opposition to the statements of Paul in Romans, and that of the 
Church Fathers), by denying an original revelation. David 
Hume’s Natural History of Religion (1757) and Voltaire’s Essay 
(1780) are typical. German rationalism is represented by 
Millers and Creuzer at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
They were followed by Schelling and Hegel. 

The second period (before we speak of the real founder of 
the modern Science, Max Miiller, 1823-1900), is marked by a 
new phase of historical investigation on the part of Orientalists 
who specialised in one or more aspects of the subject, namely : 
Duperron on the Parsis ; William Jones on Sanskrit ; Champol- 
lion on Ancient Egypt ; Rask, the Dane, on Persia and India ; 
and Niebuhr, Botta, Layard and others on the Babylonian cult. 
It was Ernest Renan (1822-1892) who invented the term “ Com- 
parative study of religions.’”* 

_ But in a real sense the life of Max Miiller and his work 
marked the beginning of this new science of the History of 
Religions. Max Miller, born in Germany (1823), studied in 
Paris, and taught in London. He wrote many books, among 
which Chips from a German Workshop is best known. Finally 
he edited his great monument and life-work, a series of The 
Sacred Books of the East. His theory of the origin of Religion 
was that the so-called original Henotheistic Nature Worship, 


1 Translated by W. Cureton (2 vols., London, 1846), under the title Book of Religions and Philo- 
sopbical sects (Al Millal wa’l nabal). German translation of Haarbricker Halle (1850). 

2 According to Father Weiss, Le Peril Religieux. Quoted as footnote, p. 7 in Le Roy’s The 
Religion of the Primits 
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degenerated into Polytheism, sank into Fetichism, and then rose 
in some cases to new forms of Pantheism or Theism. 

Max Miiller’s colleague at Oxford, Tylor, followed by 
Andrew Lang, criticised this theory. Tylor published his book 
Primitive Culture (1871) in which he emphasised Animism as the 
source of all religious beliefs. This evolutionary hypothesis 
was eagerly welcomed by Herbert Spencer in his Principles of 
Sociology (London, 1877). Parallel with these theories Totemism 
came to the front. This word was first used by J. Long (1791) 
in reference to the beliefs of the American Indians. Frazer and 
Lang (for a time) followed this hypothesis and even Robertson 
Smith in his Religion of the Semites (1889) made Totemism the 
most important factor in early religion. Others became their 
disciples, among whom were Lubbock and Jevons. This particu- 
lar theory, however, did not meet with universal acceptance. 
A group of Dutch scholars led by Tiele (1830-1902) prepared 
the middle ground between the Evolution and the Revelation 
schools. Tiele’s Gifford Lectures on the Science of Religion 
(Edinburgh, 1896) marked the new epoch. He was followed 
by another Hollander, P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye (1848-1920) 
and by the Swiss Orelli(1911). Neither of these writers accepted 
the evolutionary view ; Orelli especially emphasises the fact of 
primitive monotheism among all nations. The latest textbook 
on the History of Religions, and that which is considered the best 
in Germany, is based upon the work of Chantepie. The fourth 
edition, revised, appeared in 1925. (2 vols. by Bertholet and 
Lehmann, Tiibingen.) 

Meanwhile, in France we find the important names of 
Réville, who founded a Review of the History of Religions ; 
Darmesteter, the translator of the Avesta; Barth; Maspero; 
and Reinach. Another group of sociologists who made special 
study of the History of Religions, was led by Durkheim. Their 
quarterly publications are interesting as they frequently contain 
criticism of the positions taken by Tylor, Robertson Smith, etc. 

The present status of the History of Religions, even among 
those who reject Revelation, is that neither the theory of evolu- 
tion nor that of degeneration is wholly accepted other than as an 
hypothesis. The tendency is to deal, not with the theory of 
origins, but with the history of development. “ Primitive 
Culture ” no longer signifies the original condition of humanity. 
One hears less and less of “the noble primitive faith ” of savages 
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in their pristine innocence, because the real character of Fetish- 
ism, Magic, and Totemism is now better known. A greater 
emphasis was put on earlier monotheistic ideas, especially by 
Andrew Lang in his book The Making of Religion and by Howitt 
on The Native Tribes of Southern Australia (London, 1904). 

Alkema and Bezemer of the University of Utrecht in their 
recent book Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie have a special 
chapter on the origin of the Nature religions and do not accept 
the evolutionary theory at all (pp. 126-204) (Haarlem, 1928.) 

They say: “The study of primitive religion has been 
altogether too much swayed by the evolutionary hypothesis and 
those who wrote on the subject approached it with pre-judg- 
ments.” ‘They give as instances, Max Miiller, Hegel, and 
Darwin, but especially Tylor (Primitive Culture, 1871). Wilken 
too, followed the latter, but both were assailed by later scholar- 
ship. Many contested the conclusions reached by Tylor on the 
animistic origin of religion. The following are mentioned: 
Mauss of Paris, Van Gennep of Neuchatel, etc., and especially 
Prensz of Berlin, Kruijt of Java, and Schmidt. 

Their conclusion is that not animistic thought but pre- 
animistic thought is the oldest religious conception. 

“The fact is,” we quote again, “that the evolutionary 
theory as explanation of the history of human thought is more 
and more being abandoned. After all, it is only a theory and 
has raised more difficulties than it has explained. Even as 
a working hypothesis it is to be condemned.” Professor Dr. 
J. Huizenga recently gave an address at Utrecht on the history of 
civilisation in which he defended this thesis: ‘ The Evolution- 
theory has been a liability and not an asset in the scientific 
treatment of the history of civilisation.”* 

The degeneration-theory, on the other hand, is gaining 
adherents among ethnologists as well as among theologians, 
among them is R. R. Marett, who speaks of ups and downs in the 
history of religion. 

Professor Le Roy, after twenty years among the tribes of 
Africa, states that “‘ when you have lived with primitives a long 
time, when you have come to be accepted as one of them, 
entering into their life and mentality, and are acquainted with 
their language, practices and beliefs, you reach the conclusion 


* Alkema en Benzemer, Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, p. 134. Cf. Joseph Bricout, Ou est 
P Histoire des Religions ? Paris, 1912 ; also Joseph Hugby, Manuel d’ Histoire des Religions, Paris, 1912. 
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that behind what is called their naturism, animism or fetichism, 
everywhere there rises up real and living, though often more or 
less veiled, the notion of a higher God, above men, manes, 
spirits and all the forces of nature. Other beliefs are variable, 
like the ceremonies attached to them, but this one is universal 
and fundamental.”* 

Schmidt and Le Roy have found disciples. In the valuable 
Bibliotheque Catholique des Sciences Religieuses a volume has 
just appeared on Polytheism and Fetishism written by a Roman 
Catholic missionary in West Africa , it closes with a chapter on 
primitive revelation. The religion of primitive tribes in West 
Africa, the author says, always includes five elements, all of which 
are impossible to explain without accepting the fact that God 
has spoken (Heb. i. 1). These five elements are: An organised 
family life ; a name for a supreme, unseen Power, sovereign and 
benevolent ; a moral sense, namely of truth, justice, shame and 
a knowledge that there is good and evil; the idea of “ soul” in 
every African language and the universal belief that this soul does 
not die with the death of the body ;. and, finally, communion 
with the unseen supreme Power by prayer and sacrificial rites. 
“ Devant ces considerations l’hypothese de la Revelation primi- 
tive prend bien de la vraisemblance.”* Before such considera- 
tions the hypothesis of a Primitive revelation takes on every 
appearance of truth. 

It is encouraging to note that the tide has turned and that 
we have, especially on the Continent, outstanding scholars in 
this field who hold fast to supernaturalism and are opposed to the 
evolutionary hypothesis as the sole key to the history of religion. 
Among them we may mention Archbishop Séderblom,’ Alfred 
Bertholet and Edward Lehman,‘ Alfred Blum-Ernst,’ Le 
Albert C. Kruijt,” but especially P. Wilhelm Schmidt, founder 
of the anthropological review Anthropos and professor of ethno- 
logy and philology in the University of Vienna.* The exhaustive 

Religion of the Primitives. Cf. Paul Radin, Monotheism among Primitive Peoples, London, 1924, 
Pp- 65-67, and R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man’s Mind, London, 1906, p. 168. 


2 R.P. M. Briault, Polytheisme et Fetichi. — 1929, pp. 191-5. 

3 Manuel d’ Histoire des Religions, Paris, 192 

1925. 

5 Wurm’s Handbuch der Religionsgeschichte, Stuttgart. 1 

6 The Religion of the Primitives (translated), New York, 1922. 

7 Het Animisme, The Hague, 1906. 

8 Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, 3 vols., Minster, 1926-30. Cf. also Philo L. Mills, Prebistoric 
Religion, Washington. 1918, p. 4. “It is the All-Father belief which precedes the Totemic or 
Animistic cult by indefinite ages. Primitive man believed in God and only in later times was the 
belief corrupted.” 
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work of this Roman Catholic savant on the Origin of the Idea of 
God is to be completed in four volumes. In the three which 
have already appeared, he weighs in the balance the various old 
theories of Lubbock, Spencer, Tylor, Andrew Lang, Frazer, etc., 
and finds them all wanting. The idea of God, he concludes, 
did not come by evolution but by revelation. Anthropology 
and ethnology are also swinging away from the old evolutionary 
concept as regards primitive races. Dr. Robert H. Lowie of the 
American Museum of Natural History, in his recent important 
study on Primitive Society, says, “’The time has come for 
eschewing the all-embracing and baseless theories of yore and to 
settle down to sober historical research. The Africans did not 
pass from a Stone Age to an Age of Copper and Bronze and then 
to an Iron Age . . . they passed directly from stone tools 
to the manufacture of iron tools.” (13th Edition N. Y., pp. 
436, 437.) And he concludes “that neither morphologically 
nor dynamically can social life be said to have progressed from 
a stage of savagery to a stage of enlightenment.” 

Moreover, the evolutionary hypothesis in religion is very 
seriously embarrassed, whenever it grapples with the problems of 
sin—its universality, and the universality of its correlate in 
subjéctive reality namely conscience. No less is the evolutionary 
theory of the origin of religion contradicted by the accumulating 
evidence of early monotheistic ideas among the least culturally 
developed races.* (Jordan, Comp. Rel., its Genesis and Growth, 
PP- 237-247.) 

Even in our own land and from unexpected quarters there 
are voices warning us that in the study of the History of Religions 
we must not neglect our principal source-book, namely, the 
Holy Scriptures. Professor Irving F. Wood of Smith College 
wrote a valuable paper on “ The Contribution of the Bible to the 
History of Religion.”* His words are suggestive and make us 
hope for the day when Christian scholars will regard the Scriptures 
not only as a source-book but as “ the infallible rule of faith and 
practice” in the comparative study of religion. Professor 
Wood says : 

“The History of Religion is the profoundest attempt to 
understand the inner life, the thoughts and intents of the heart, 
of all the peoples of the earth, ever made in the field of scholarship. 


t Schmidt, Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, Vol. 1, pp. 632-700, 
2 In The Fournal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 47, 1928. 
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The result of this has been that the Bible takes its place beside 


other sacred literatures as only one of the great documents in 
the religious evolution of mankind. Moreover, since a knowledge 
of the Biblical religions is often assumed—how mistakenly we all 
know—to be the common possession of intelligent people, the 
emphasis of students of the history of religion is often thrown 
upon those Oriental religions which require much explanation 
if they are to be understood by Occidentals ; or even upon the 
religious ideas and practices of primitive races.” 

“So far has the pendulum swung in this direction that the 
student of the Bible sometimes seems to be the acolyte at a minor 
shrine in the great temple where are placed the altars of the 
religions of the world. It is time for the pendulum to swing 
back somewhat. Bible students may well claim the supremacy 
of the Bible among the literary sources of the History of Religion ; 
not on the old ground that it presents the true religion and 
all the rest are false, but on the ground that it is the literature 
of greatest importance. It presents much material in better 
form than any other literature ; and it presents some supremely 
important elements not presented at all elsewhere.” Professor 
Wood does not go far enough and yet we are grateful. He 
gives as reasons for his position that : (a) Other Sacred Scriptures 
are detached from history while the Bible is embedded in 
history ; (b) for the most part the literature of the great Oriental 
religions is in a social vacuum but the Bible gives the religious 
biography of a nation ; (c) the Bible is the one book where we 
can clearly trace the growth of an ethical monotheism. And he 
concludes : 

“The Bible does not philosophise, yet the most important 
contributions in that field will come, I am confident, from the 
familiar pages of the Bible. Biblical scholarship will yet bear 
the leading part in the history of religion.” 

If this be true, it is evident that only a Biblical theologian 
can rightly understand and interpret the history of Religion. 

II. The History of Religion deserves a place in the Discipline 
of a Theological Seminary because it lies at the basis of “ elenctics” 
or the apologetic of Christianity over against the non-Christian 
world, We cannot give a right apologetic unless we know the 
history of the religious struggles and aspirations, the religious 
failures and degenerations of the non-Christian world. The 
missionary enterprise is to make disciples of all nations; to win 
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out-and-out converts to Christ, not merely to share our own 
experiences with those of other faiths. The Jerusalem message 
asserted unequivocally and without compromise the finality 
and absoluteness of Jesus Christ and at the same time insisted 
that we are to find avenues of approach and points of contact 
with those of other faiths by a thorough and sympathetic study 
of what is best in their creeds and conduct. Only by such 
scholarly effort and painstaking approach can we learn the 
values of the non-Christian religions and the value of those 
values." 

The knowledge of other religions undoubtedly is valuable 
to the missionary who is anxious to find points of contact between 
himself and the heathen world, valuable for comparative purposes, 
to show wherein Christianity excels all other religions, valuable 
also as showing that these religions were providential anticipations 
of a wider and more important truth; but most of all valuable 
because it creates a spirit of sympathy and “ compassion for the 
ignorant and those that are out of the way.” This is indispen- 
sable to every missionary who would have the heart and mind of 
Jesus Christ. 

For, as Dr. Oesterly points out : “‘ The study of Comparative 
Religion will in the future become one of the greatest dangers to 
the Christian religion, or else—its handmaiden. If the former, 
then Christian Apologetics will have to find new defensive 
armour ; but if the latter, then its offensive armour will have 
become stronger than ever.”* His own books are an illustration 
of this danger.’ 

Moreover, this branch of learning is of use not only to the 
future missionary, but to every theological student because 
the eye that has been sharpened through a comparative study of 
religions can better realise the religious content of Christianity 
itself ; and the history of Christianity can be rightly understood 
only when one has studied the non-Christian religions which 
have borrowed so much and from which Christianity has bor- 
rowed so little ; and above all, to which it stands in sharp contrast 
as the religion of Revelation and Redemption.* 

1 Report of the Ferusalem Meeting, Vol. 1, pp. 341-459. 
2 L. H. Jordan, Comparative Religion, a survey of its literature, London, 1920, p. go. 


3 Hebrew Religion, Its Origin and Development, Pt. I, N.Y., 1930. 

4 “We must strive to understand and explain the other scligions from the standpoint of Christianity 
Too often the reverse has been the case. While it is true that the natural is first and then the siden 
it is also true, as Paul says, that the spiritual man decerneth all things.’’ (Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Die Vergleichende Religions-forschung und der Religidse Glaube, Freiburg, 1898, p. 25.) 
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No one can longer ignore the science of the History of 
Religions. It is found in popular form in our best magazines 
and in all sorts of handbooks (some of them superficial and some 
of them supercilious) that profess to introduce the West to the 
philosophies of the East. In any case, for better or for worse, the 
comparative study of religion and the history of religion is 
now carried on in our colleges and universities, not to speak of 
high schools, and the problems that it raises must be solved by 
facing them squarely, not by ignoring them. The depreciation 
of the Old Testament and the exaltation of the Sacred Books 
of other faiths have gone hand in hand. Christ’s words, “I 
came not to destroy but to fulfill” have been wrested out of 
their context and made to mean that He came to fulfill the 
Bhagavad-gita, the Analects of Confucius, and even the Koran ! 
while the Old Testament is designated mere folklore and goes 
by the board. It is highly encouraging that, in contrast to this 
easy-going anti-supernaturalistic tendency, we have the works 
of Andrew Lang,' von Orelli,? S. H. Kellogg,® St. Clair Tisdall, 
Moulton, Jevons and others already mentioned. At the 
conclusion of his study of the Religion of the Primitives, Le Roy 
comes to this sober and conservative general value-judgment. 

“In this great question (of the origin of Religion) as it 
presents itself to us, the human species migrated from the 
original spot where it first appeared, at a period which science 
is powerless to determine in a precise manner. ‘There had been 
put into its possession a fund of religious and moral truths, with 
the elements of a worship, the whole rooted in the very nature 
of man, and there conserved along with the family, developing 
with society. Each race according to its particular mentalities, 
its intellectual tendency, and the special conditions of its life, 
gradually established those superficially varied but fundamentally 
identical forms that we call religions. Everywhere and from 
the beginning, there were attached to these religions, myths, 
superstitions, and magics which vitiated and disfigured them, 
and turned them from their object.’* 

Such a conclusion is in accordance with the teaching of 
the Scriptures. Here we have the basis of the true science of 
Religion. The Bible is therefore the most important missionary 

™ The Making of Religion. 

2 Algemeine Religionsgeschichte. 

3 The Genesis and Growth of Religion. 

4 The Religion of the Primitives, p. 319. 
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textbook. It reveals the ground, the motive, the method, and 
the goal of an enterprise planned from all eternity, namely, the 
revelation of the Father’s love to a lost world* (Ephesians iii. 
8-11). 

Because in many circles this Biblical basis has been abandoned 
or considered of secondary importance, men are asking Whither 
bound in Foreign Missions? A sympathetic appreciation and 
interpretation of all the spiritual values in whatever faith they 
may be found is not sufficient. It is a great advance on the 
evolutionary school which refuses to see any generic distinction 
between religions and finds their common origin in the primitive 
cult of a caveman. But will such appraisal of values, with its 
proper labels for all religions in the religious market-place of the 
world really further the missionary task? No. It is not enough 
to present evidence for the superiority of the Christian religion— 
we must proclaim its unique and final message of redemption. 

We agree with Dr. Julius Richter of Berlin, who expressed 
his surprise that so much of the work done in preparation for 
the meeting of the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem 
was a re-valuation of heathenism and states his belief that this 
was largely due to the influence of the Ritschlian theology. 
“ The inward attitude of the missionary,” he says, “ must not be 
that he has something better to offer the heathen than previously 
they possessed . . . he comes rather as the ambassador of 
the God of heaven and earth and in His name offers divine 
salvation. If he be uncertain of this, he should leave missions 
alone.”* We must follow Paul. The Epistle to the Romans 
is a profound but also a lucid missionary document. Heathenism 
in whatever form (even the neo-paganism of America) is a unified 
antagonism, a defection from God and a defection which in the 
last resort is guilty. The non-Christian world when it faces 
Calvary can only confess its utter bankruptcy, no less than the 
individual does : 

Nothing in my hand I bring, 
Simply to Thy Cross I cling ; 
Naked come to Thee for dress ; 
Helpless look to Thee for grace. 


All human righteousness is as filthy rags before God’s holiness ; 
and any other conception of the Revelation of Christ to humanity 
* Cf. William Owen Carver, Missions in the Plan of the Ages, Chapter III and Meinertz, Fesus 
und die Heidenmission, pp. 114-173. 
4 Das Heidentum als Missions Problem. Gitersloh, 1928. 
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would make Christianity a Round Table for the exchange of ideas 
instead of a narrow way for surrender and the bearing of a cross. 

At home also, in the midst of the confusion of tongues 
occasioned by new cults and new philosophies which increasingly 
make inroads on the Christian Church, we need to understand 
these new religions, for the defence and furtherance of the 
Gospel. The church is not merely “a philanthropic benevolent 
Society ” although it has its social obligations—but the pillar 
and ground of the truth. Our land is overrun with false messiahs ; 
their propaganda fills the press and their voices are heard on the 
radio. Who can defend the faith against the new American 
cults, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Russellism, Humanism, 
Theosophy, Bahacism, and the vagaries of all the Oriental Swamis 
and Yogis, without some accurate knowledge of their anti- 
Christian origin and background ? When a graduate of a theo- 
logical seminary finds this confusion of tongues in his own parish, 
his thorough knowledge of Hebrew and New Testament Greek 
will scarcely suffice. On one occasion a friend said to Hudson 
Taylor, “ Would you not be glad if someone could give you the 
gift of tongues for your missionaries?” He replied, “I should 
decline it. We need all the time it takes us to learn the Chinese 
language so that we may learn to think as they think and to feel 
about things as they feel. If we had the language at once we 
should make a hundred serious mistakes due to our ignorance of 
the Chinese mind, Chinese manners and customs.” What is 
true of the foreign field is true in a measure also at home. A 
pastor in the suburbs of Chicago told me he was compelled to 
study “ Comparative Religion” anew to meet the seventeen 
different “ isms ” in his own parish! It is the knowledge of the 
History of Religion that will enable such apologetic at home and 
abroad to be effective. 

III. The study of the non-Christian religions and the applica- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures to that study will lead to a deeper under- 
standing of the distinctive doctrines and spirit of Christianity and 
a conviction that Christ ts the only hope of the world—that Chris- 
tianity therefore is the final and absolute religion. 

An example of this kind of a study, as reverent as it is 
scholarly and thorough, is the recent volume by Friedrich Heiler 
on Prayer.’ He calls it “an investigation, historical and 


™ DasGebet, Eine Religionsgeschichtliche und Religionspsychologische Untersuchung, pp. 622, 
Minchen, 1923. 
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psychological, of the history of prayer ” and one closes the book 
(which deals with prayer among all nations and all religions) 
with the deep conviction that : 
Far and wide, though all-unknowing, 
Pants for Thee each human breast ; 
Human tears for Thee are flowing 
Human hearts in Thee would rest ; 
Thirsting as for dews of even, 
As the new-mown grass for rain, 
Thee they seek as God of heaven, 
Thee as man for sinners slain. 


The prayer-life of the non-Christian world studied in such 
fashion becomes a mighty motive and incentive to the missionary 
enterprise. ‘O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all 
flesh come!” For prayer is the central phenomenon in all 
religions, the index of their spiritual content, and the thermo- 
meter of the soul’s temperature in its search for God. 

Four of the great non-Christian religions today are Judaism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Islam. The strength of these systems 
of thought lies not in their bad qualities or tendencies, but in 
their good ; not in their erroneous teachings, but in their truths 
and half-truths. To study them with sympathy, therefore, we 
must seek to know where their strength lies and give full credit 
to all the elements of truth and beauty we discover: in order 
that we may with greater joy and boldness preach Jesus Christ, 
who is altogether strength and beauty, in whom are hid all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge because in Him dwells all the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

Now the central affirmation of Hinduism is in its pantheistic 
formula, “ Thou art that”’* ; the personal becomes the impersonal, 
and the denial of personality in God and man issues in a pantheism 
in which moral distinctions tend completely to disappear by an 
over-emphasis of the truth of God’s immanence. The central 
affirmation of Buddhism is that the renunciation of desire, even 
the desire to live, is the way of escape from the misery of existence. 
It is an over-emphasis of the truths of death to self and of man’s 
nothingness. The central affirmation of Mohammedanism is the 
absolute unity of God and His sovereignty, the Pantheism of 
Force, an over-emphasis of God’s transcendence and a denial of 
His Incarnation. The central thought of Judaism is the holiness 

1 “The whole doctrine of the Vedanta is summed up in two Upani 


Verily One 
without second, and Thou art that. There exists nothing but absolute t, Self, Brahma.” — 
Barnett’s Bhagavad-gita, p. 37. 
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of God and His covenant faithfulness to a chosen people. But 
the rejection of the Messiah resulted in an arrested development 
and confined the programme of the race to Zionism. 

The central affirmation of the Christian religion is that God, 
who is eternally both transcendent and immanent, became 
incarnate in Christ, taking sinful man back into His favour and 
that by His death and resurrection we have redemption through 
His blood and receive, by grace alone, forgiveness of sin and eternal 
life and joy—and are translated from bondage into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, to share with Him the unspeakable 
privilege of extending His kingdom among men. 

Now in trying to present this unique message, contact with 
non-Christian thought and life often sheds light on the vital 
elements of Christianity, deepens our conceptions of its truths 
and brings out forgotten or under-estimated doctrines. Against 
the darkness or twilight-shadows of heathenism and Islam, 
Christian beliefs and ideas are thrown into bold relief, like a sunlit 
face in one of Rembrandt’s paintings. 

This applies to such doctrines as Inspiration and Revelation 
when compared with the Islamic idea; the Virgin-birth when 
compared with so-called parallels in other religions ; the Trinity ; 
the Atonement ; Predestination according to Paul and according 
to Islamic theology; the immortality of the soul and the 
resurrection of the body in contrast with the Hindu belief in 
metempsychosis or an infinite series of incarnations ; the life of 
the believer hid in Christ with the Hindu doctrine of Bhakti. 

The life and history of Islam, for example, afford the 
strongest psychological argument and historical proof of the 
irrepressible yearning of the heart for a divine-human mediator. 
For the religion that came to stamp out the deification of Christ 
ended in an apotheésis of its own prophet, Mohammed, and in 
almost universal saint-worship. Gottfried Simon testifies that 
his study of Islam in Sumatra deepened his appreciation of 
vital Christianity. “Certain aspects of Christian doctrine 
which seemed to me not fundamental for my own religious life, 
have been shown by comparison with Islam to be indispensable 
and constructive elements.”* And Canon Geoffrey Dale of 
Zanzibar says that, in contact with Islam, Christians are com- 
pelled to think through the exact meaning of their belief in the 
unity of God and forced to apprehend more clearly the idea of 


© Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, p. 121. 
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the transcendence of God. “They have been startled into 
self-examination by the in sha Allah and the alhamdu ’lillah 
of the Moslem,” 

Also, face to face with non-Christians, we will learn to use 
simpler and less confusing spiritual terminology and see to it that 
the Christian message is clad in a garb that will do it no discredit. 
At some of the conferences we held in South India in 1928, it was 
resolved that “ the Indian Church should set apart some of its 
members for definite Christian work among Moslems, for this 
would help to clarify and crystallise the theology and strengthen 
the life of the South Indian Church.” It was a Moslem theo- 
logian, Ibn-al-Arabi, who said “ that the error of Christianity 
does not lie in making Christ God, but that it lies in making God 
Christ.”* What did he mean? The depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God as revealed in the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity becomes more real and precious when we are 
compelled by Moslem thought to take it out of the category of 
mere dogma into the realm of vital Christian experience. When 
we see an intellectual stumbling-block become a stepping-stone 
to faith and joy and the abundant life in Moslem converts, then 
we realise that the Trinity is the very heart of Christian theism.’ 
On the other hand, as the late Canon Gairdner reminded us, 
“The unity of God needs to be emphasised afresh. Some 
presentations of the Atonement that were distressingly suggestive 
of Tritheism, even to the extent of asserting the existence of 
differences of ethical character within the Godhead may be 
henceforth buried, surely unlamented,””* 

The greatest gain of all from a true theological study of the 
History of Religion will be the conviction and the proclamation 
of the finality and sufficiency of Christ. This is foreshadowed 
in the Old Testament. It is remarkable how many of the 
ancient heathen religions are referred to in the Bible. Every 
careful reader of the Old Testament notices the number and 
variety of the forms of idolatry with which Israel came into 
contact, Babylonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, Phceenician, Moabite, 
Ammonite, Hittite, Philistinian, Greek and Roman cults and 
deities—“ gods many and lords many.” Yet in the midst of 
such an environment the universal mission and message of Israel 

1 Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, p. 210. 
2 Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, p. 190. 
3 Zwemer, The Moslem Doctrine of God, pp. 107-120. 

Vital Forces of Christianity and Islam, p. 38. 
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to the nations was never lost from sight. The unity of the 
race, the fatherhood of God, the promise of blessing to Noah, 
and for all nations of the earth through Abraham’s seed in the 
fullness of time; the prophecies of Isaiah, Amos, Habakkuk, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Joel, Haggai and Malachi concerning 
the Messiah, all proclaim that the name of Jehovah “ shall be 
great from the rising of the sun to the going down of the same ” 
and that this knowledge shall once “ cover the whole earth as 
the waters cover the sea.” Only one Saviour, only one Servant 
of Jehovah, only one name exalted above every name, only one 
Messiah, only one Son-of-man sitting on the throne of judgment, 
only one kingdom that is to be established for ever when the 
kingdoms of this world have become the kingdom of the Lord 
and of His Christ. 

The New Testament has the same universal outlook and the 
same emphasis on one, only Saviour. Our Lord Himself and His 
apostles were conscious of a world-mission. Although He was 
sent primarily to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, He is the 
Good Shepherd who has other sheep among all nations. 
Although von Harnack (in a chapter which Dr. James Moffatt 
characterised as the most controversial and the least convincing 
of his great work on the Mission and Expansion of Christendom) 
concludes that Jesus was not conscious of a universal mission and 
that the great commission as recorded is not genuine ; yet, in that 
very chapter Harnack admits that the fourth gospel is saturated 
with statements of a directly universalistic character. And he 
concludes that “ Christ shattered Judaism and brought out the 
kernel of the Religion of Israel, thereby, and by His own death, 
founded the universal religion.””* 

The universality and finality of the Christian Revelation 
of God in Christ has been maintained on various grounds, 
scriptural, ethical, philosophical, or for missionary, that is to 
say, pragmatic reasons. Dr. Heinrich Frick argued that “ we do 
not need a new interpretation of Christian missions, but rather a 
revival of their most ancient form based on the consciousness of 
the final and absolute superiority of the Gospel over all the other 
religious messages of the world.”* A thoughtful writer of the 

1 The Mission and Expansion of Christianity, Vol. I, Chapter IV. Cf. the very able reply of 


Max Meinertz—Fesus and die Heidenmission, Minster, 1925. 1 am greatly indebted to Prof. Vos for 
calling my attention to this important R.C. contribution to the science of missions. 
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Anglican Church based a strong argument for the finality and 
absoluteness of Christianity on the sole fact of the Incarnation 
and its implications." Troeltsch once believed he had discovered 
the ultimate and universal validity of Christianity, but later he 
abandoned that position and publicly repudiated the missionary 
idea, saying of the ethnic religions in relation to Christianity : 
“There can be no conversion or transformation of one into 
the other, but only a measure of agreement and mutual under- 
standing.” He has many disciples in our day. 

If this be so, we must be content to see the missionary 
enterprise dwindle away ; and the most statesmanlike proposal 
would be to organise a League of Religions similar to the League 
of Nations, followed by a spiritual disarmament conference ! 
This cannot be. 

Evidence from every mission field, on the contrary, proves 
that to hold fast the absoluteness of the Christian revelation 
is a vital necessity. In the words of Dr. H. R. Mackintosh of 
Edinburgh, “‘ The problem of its own absoluteness is to Chris- 
tianity one of life and death. Either we have in Christ something 
less than complete certainty of God which means the readjustment 
of all our religious estimates, or it is actually complete certainty 
that we do have ; therefore, Christianity is the final faith.”* 

The missionary enterprise fears neither criticism, nor 
opposition, nor competition. God’s promise stands. His Spirit 
controls. Christ Himself is with us and He cannot be defeated, 
nor will He share dominion with any rival. Christianity is to be 
triumphant, our enemies themselves being the judges. The 
British Rationalist Press declared it in their Annual for 1919: 
“ The survival of Christianity in the realistic atmosphere of the 
West is an amazing and impressive phenomenon. Defences it 
has none; its last bastions were pulverised at least a generation 
ago. But still it rears its head, serene, arrogant, undismayed. 
It is just here that we find ourselves face to face with the miracle. 
Discredited beyond expression—historically, intellectually, mor- 
ally bankrupt—Christianity is nevertheless as prosperous to all 
appearances as ever it was.” Yes, Christianity is as prosperous 
as it ever was ! 


j 1 “ The Incarnation and Christian Missions,” by Rev. J. K. Mozley in The Church Overseas, 

lanuary, 1930. 

2 ‘The Originality of the Christian Message, p. 189. Cf. also the series of articles by J. Witte, 

“ Das Christentum und die andere Religionen der Erde,"’ in the 4.M.Z., Feb., Mar. ae 
3 Quoted from A. C. Bouquet in “ Is Christianity the Final Religion ? ” ‘in S. PT. . Prideaux, 

Man and His Religion (1930), p. 228. 
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The miracle of History, the miracle above all miracles, is 
Jesus Christ, who was born of the Virgin, who died on the Cross 
and who is alive for ever more. Those who have experienced 
His love and forgiveness never doubt that He is the only and 
sufficient Saviour. For them the two eternities, past and future, 
and the whole period lying in between are united and controlled 
by one purpose, redemption through Christ. He is the Alpha 
and the Omega. In all things He has the pre-eminence. He 
will yet reconcile all things unto Himself, whether things upon 
the earth or things in the Heavens. He will restore the lost 
harmony of the universe, because to Him every knee shall bow 
and every tongue confess. This is the glorious and certain 
goal of the long history of religions and of the yet unfinished task 
of missions. 


S. M. Zwemer. 


Princeton, N.J. 


_ THE DATES OF THE NATIVITY AND 
THE CRUCIFIXION OF OUR LORD 


A NEW DISCOVERY 


I. Tue Nativity 


Tuere are probably few dates about which there has been 
more controversy and a greater difference of opinion than that of 
the crucifixion of our Lord. a.p. 29, A.D. 30, and each of the 
other years up to and including a.p. 34 have all, at different 
times, had their supporters, although perhaps the most generally 
accepted date has been a.p. 30. This is due largely to the fact — 
that a.p. 30 harmonises to a greater extent than most of the 
others with the still more generally accepted date of 4 B.c. for 
the Nativity. 

It is scarcely to be wondered at that there should have been 
such difference of opinion, because there are so many different 
incidents that go to make up the completed picture, for which 
a place has to be found, that if a mistake is made with the initial 
or closing scenes it follows that the whole picture will be thrown 
out of perspective. This is exactly what has happened. The 
generally accepted date of our Lord’s birth, equally with the 
date of His crucifixion, are, as now appears, both wrong. It is 
because of this that there has been such difficulty in finding the 
proper setting for each of the different pieces of which the picture, 
as a whole, is made up. 

Quite recently the discovery has been made that not only 
is the correct date of the Nativity of our Lord 8 B.c., as one writer 
has claimed, but that the date of the crucifixion was not any of 
the years that have been mentioned, but several years earlier, 
ie. A.D. 24. With 8 as the date of the Nativity and a.p. 24 
as the year of the crucifixion, the various incidents that go to 
make up the completed picture, as recorded not only in the 
Gospels but in the Acts, in the Epistle to the Galatians in 
connection with the life of Paul, and in the prophecy of Daniel 
ix. 25, 26, all fit in perfectly, the one with the other, each falling 
without difficulty into its own particular niche like a piece of 
delicate clockwork. 
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That the key ‘to the discovery came, in the first instance, - 
not from Jerusalem or Palestine, where we might have expected 
to obtain any additional information that might become available, 
but from China, adds to the interest of the whole enquiry. 
The genesis of the whole matter is as follows: A few years 
ago the writer had occasion to study the question of the remarkable ~ 
missionary activity of the early Christian Church with special 
reference to its development in the continent of Asia.’ While . 
doing so he came across a quotation from an old Chinese classic 
which referred to the Gospel as having been first brought to 
China during the time of a certain emperor who reigned in the 
- years A.D. 25-28. In this quotation reference was made not 
only to the life but to the crucifixion, resurrection and ascension 
of our-Lord. It was evident that if the traditional year of His 
birth as 4 B.c. and of His death as a.p. 29 or 30 were correct, the 
statement quoted from the Chinese classic must necessarily be 
wrong as to date, however much the other references might be 
true astofact. It was therefore assumed that while the reference 

‘indicated that the Gospel story had reached China some time in 
the first century of the present era there was nothing more that 
could be said about it so far as that particular quotation was 
concerned. 

A little later the matter came up again in a reference to 
the inscription on an old temple to Augustus in Angora, from 
which it appeared that the birth of Christ took place not in 
4 B.c., as had for so long been supposed, nor even in 6 B.c., as a 
few others had claimed, but in 8 B.c. This, if correct, at once 
suggested the possibility that the date claimed in the Chinese 
classic might after all be right and that the crucifixion might 
possibly have taken vem not later than a.D. 27 instead of a.p. 29 
or 30. 

There was one way. in which the matter might be put to the 
test with a view to arriving at the actual date. This was the fact 
that according to Scripture (as will be shown later) the crucifixion 
must have taken place on a Wednesday, and not on the Friday 
as usually supposed. The first of Nisan, the month in which 
the Passover was observed, was, as is well known, determined by 
the appearance of the new moon, the Passover taking place four- 
teen days later on the fourteenth of the month, the full moon 
falling on the fifteenth. 


™ Vide Nestorian Missionary Enterprise. T. & T. Clark (1928). 
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If it were found, therefore, that the fifteenth of Nisan in 
either of the years a.p. 25-27 fell on a Thursday that would 
definitely settle the question. The lecturer on Chronology in 
the University of Oxford was accordingly appealed to and 
asked to be good enough to state on which of the years mentioned 
the fifteenth of Nisan fell on a Thursday if any, or alternatively, 
the nearest year to the dates given on which it did fall on a Thurs- 
day. He replied saying that in the years a.p. 25, 26 and 27, 
Nisan 15th fell on Tuesday, Monday, and Friday respectively, 
and that the nearest year on which it fell on a Thursday was 
A.D. 24. This result was not at all expected but, on going into 
the matter more fully, it was found that with 8 B.c. as the date of 
the birth and a.p. 24 as the date of the crucifixion, everything 
else seemed just to dovetail into its proper place and that as a 
matter of fact there was neither necessity nor occasion for any 
discussion as to alternative dates—there was no alternative. 

The writer of this is quite free to confess that he has no 
liking for mere abstract discussion as to dates and that he quite 
recognises that it is more important to know that our Lord 
really became man, died, and rose again, than to be able to state 
definitely the exact year in which these events took place. At 
the same time, the bearing that the one thing has on the other is 
very obvious, especially as confirming not only the fact of the 
event having taken place at all but also the reliability and trust- 
worthiness of the Scripture record as a statement of fact. With 
that in view, we shall now consider the evidence, following as 
far as possible the chronological order of events. 

The first thing, therefore, that requires to be done is 
definitely to ascertain the year in which Christ was born. Only 
two of the Gospels, Matthew and Luke, refer to the matter and 
of these only Luke gives any indication as to the exact date. 
The account in Luke is not only given in more detail but applies 
to an earlier period than that given in Matthew. Both refer 
to the birth as having taken place in Bethlehem but only in Luke 
do we find the reason why Joseph and Mary should have left 
Nazareth and gone to Bethlehem at that particular time, viz. that 
they had gone for the purpose of being enrolled in connection 
with the census that was being taken, and it was immediately on 
their arrival there that Jesus was born. 

The reason why an enrolment was being taken just then is 
stated in Luke ii. 1, 3: “ It came to pass in those days, there 
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went out a decree from Czsar Augustus, that all the world 
should be enrolled. . . . And all went to enrol themselves, 
every one to his own city.” “And Joseph also went up from 
Galilee, out of the city of Nazareth, into Judza, to the city of 
David which is called Bethlehem, . . . to enrol himself 
with Mary, who was betrothed to him, being great with child.” 
In other words, Augustus had ordered a census to be taken and it 
was when Joseph and Mary reached Bethlehem for this purpose 
that Jesus was born. It is evident, therefore, that if we can 
ascertain the exact year of that particular census we shall at the 
same time arrive at the year of Christ’s birth. 

Augustus is known to have ordered a census to be taken on 
three different occasions, viz. in the years 28 B.c., 8 B.c, and 
A.D. 14. These are referred to in a document containing a 
record of the chief events in his reign which he spent the last 
months of his life in compiling. After his death a copy of this 
document, inscribed on marble in double columns, was by order - 
of the Roman Senate made and set up in the porch of a temple 
to Augustus and Rome at Ancyra (now Angora, the capital of 
Turkey), where it still remains. A translation of the part of it 
which refers to the different censuses is to be found at page 394 
of Augustus: The Life and Times of the Founder of the Roman 
Empire, by E. S. Shuckburgh, and reads as follows : 

“I three times made up the roll of the Senate and in my 
sixth consulship (28 B.c.) I took a census of the people with 
M. Agrippa as my colleague. I performed the lustrum after an 
interval of forty-one years in which the number of Roman 
citizens entered in the census was 4,063,000. A second time 
with consular imperium I took the census by myself in the 
consulships of Gaius Censorinus and Gaius Asinus (8 B.c.) in 
which the number of Roman citizens on the roll was 4,233,000. 
I took a third census with consular imperium, my son Tiberius 
Cesar acting as my colleague, in the consulship of Sextus Pompeius 
and Sextus Appuleius (a.p. 14) in which the number of Roman 
citizens entered on the roll was 4,937,000.” 

There does not seem to be any definite evidence that either 
the first or the third of the three censuses referred to were 
enforced in either Syria as a whole or in the part of it which 
was within Herod’s jurisdiction. As regards the first of the 
three, that in 28 B.c., there were two reasons why the census 
may not have been insisted on. First, because of the short time 
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that had elapsed since the province became subject to Augustus, 
He may have thought that his authority was not yet sufficiently 
established to warrant such an innovation. Enrolments as a 
rule took place only in countries which were thoroughly Roman- 
ised and not in newly conquered territories. Secondly, his 
personal regard for Herod may have prevented him from 
insisting on a step which was scarcely likely to be popular among 
Herod’s subjects. 

As regards the third of Augustus’s censuses, it may not have 
been considered necessary in view of the fact that the second of 
the fourteen yearly cycle of censuses, which will be referred to 
immediately, had taken place in a.p. 7, seven years earlier. If 
the census of a.p. 14 was made applicable to Syria it must have 
been a sort of extra, independent of, and additional to, the 
census of A.D. 7. 

As regards the 8 B.c. census, however, not only did none of 
the reasons mentioned operate to hinder its being carried out 
but, as a matter of fact, Herod was somewhat out of favour with 
Augustus just then, because of his having waged war on some 
neighbouring tribes in Arabia without first obtaining the consent 
of the emperor. Augustus was so incensed by this independent 
action on the part of Herod that he informed him he would 
no longer treat him as a friend but as a subject, and it would seem 
probable that Augustus insisted on immediate compliance with 
the order, to mark his displeasure and to assert his authority and 
that Herod, wishing to retain the emperor’s favour, endeavoured 
to meet his wishes in the matter without any delay (cf. Josephus, 
Ant. Bk., 16, Chap. 9, 3; and Mackinlay, The Magi, page 170). 

In any case, neither the first nor the third of the censuses 
ordered by Augustus can, for obvious reasons, have been the one 
to which Luke refers. Neither of them comes within the scope 
of the present enquiry, which is thus limited to the census taken 
in 8 B.c., which must, therefore, have been the one of which 
Luke speaks. 

That that year was the year of Augustus’s second census is 
confirmed by the fact mentioned in the inscription at Ancyra 
that while in 28 B.c. and also in a.p. 14 Augustus had colleagues 
associated with him in the taking of the census, viz. Agrippa in 
28 s.c. and Tiberius in a.p. 14, he was alone in 8 B.c. Agrippa 
died in 12 B.c. and in 7 B.c. Augustus purposed associating 
Tiberius with himself in Tribunitian power, but Tiberius was 
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unwilling to accept the honour or the responsibility just then 
and begged permission to retire to Rhodes, which he was per- 
mitted to do. 

Further particulars as to the time when this second census 
took place are given in Luke ii. 2. Of this verse there are three 
possible translations. The Authorised Version reads: “ This 
taxing was first made when Cyrenius was governor of Syria.” 
The American Revision is: “ This was the first enrolment made 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria.” The third rendering 
reads: “‘ The taxing itself was made for the first time when 
Quirinius was governor of Syria.” ‘These various versions can 
be interpreted in two different ways, both of which are correct. 

If the emphasis is laid on Quirinius it means that Quirinius 
was twice governor of Syria, that a census was taken by him on 
both occasions and that this was the first of the two, viz. the one 
taken during his first governorship. If the emphasis is laid on 
the enrolment it means that this particular census ordered by 
Augustus for the whole empire became in Syria the starting point, 
or the first, of a census cycle which recurred every fourteen years 
and which continued to be observed until the year a.p. 329. 
It is important to note this, as it supplies independent testimony 
as to the date of the particular census under consideration apart 
altogether from the question as to whether Quirinius was or was 
not twice governor of Syria. 

It is known that he was governor in a.p. 6-9 and that a 
census of Syria, the second of the fourteen yearly cycle, was 
taken during that time, but as to the earlier period, there has 
until comparatively recently not only been no independent 
evidence in support of his governorship apart from the statement 
in Luke, but on the other hand there is a definite statement by 
Tertullian in Adv. Marc. IV, 19 to the effect that, although both 
the census and the Nativity took place in 8 B.c., the governor 
at that time was Sentius Saturninus, whose term of office was from 
9 B.c. to 6 B.c. 

We have thus the apparently unsupported testimony of 
Luke, in the one case, in favour of Quirinius and the equally 
unsupported testimony of Tertullian, in the other, in favour of 
Sentius Saturninus, both agreeing, however, as to the fact that 
the Nativity took place in the year of the census, Luke claims 
to have “ traced the course of all things accurately from the 
first” (Luke i. 3), and his statements regarding other dates 
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which can be verified have so often stood the test of the most 
searching examination that we might well have accepted what 
he says in the present instance also, until, at least, such time 
as he had been definitely proved to be wrong but, as it happens, 
his statement has been confirmed by an old monumental inscrip- 
tion found in a.p. 1765 from which it appears that Quirinius 
really did hold the governorship twice, as Luke’s statement 
implies, but that Sentius Saturninus was governor also during 
the time when he (Quirinius) first held office. Luke and 
Tertullian were therefore both right. 

When the first governorship of Quirinius, which was for a 
short period only, took place, he was engaged, as a direct envoy of 
the emperor, in waging war for imperial purposes against a certain 
Syrian tribe called the Homonadenses. In virtue of this position 
he would, for the time being, rank above the ordinary civil ruler, 
Sentius Saturninus, who would continue to carry on the ordinary 
civil governmental duties of the province concurrently with but 
subordinate to him, he (Quirinius) being the military governor.’ 

Sir William Ramsay gives instances of similar arrangements 
in other periods of Roman history, and it is assumed that this 
“ was the accepted procedure of a frontier war.” 

“From the Imperial point of view, which Luke always took 
in his writings, Quirinius would be described as governor ; but 
from the provincial point of view the ordinary governor would 
be mentioned as ruling. Dating by the period of governing of 
the general in command of the frontier expedition would be 
more accurate than dating by the reign of the ordinary ruler, 
as the former only exercised his functions for the short time that 
the war lasted.” ‘‘'The Greek word used in Luke ii. 2 is well 
fitted to describe the special authority wielded by Quirinius 
at that time ” (cf. Mackinlay, The Magi, page 167 ; and Ramsay, 
Was Christ Born in Bethlehem ? pages 185, 237 and 241). 

Coming back now to the question of the confirmation of 
8 B.c. as the year of the census and of the Nativity, supplied by 
the periodicity of the censuses, and ignoring meantime the name 
of the particular governor as of secondary importance, there is, 
as stated, evidence that the census referred to in Luke ii. 1 was 
the first of a fourteen yearly cycle of which the second took place 
in A.D. 7,.the third in a.p. 21, and the fourth in a.p. 35. 

1 Justin Martyr in three different places in his writings speaks of our Lord as having been born 


under Quirinius (Apol. 1, XXXIV, p. 37; XLVI, p. 46; Dial. LXXVIII, p. 195. Quoted in 
Companion Bible, Vol. V, p. 197). 
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As regards the first of the series, the proof of its having taken 
place is contained, first, in the document drawn up by Augustus 
himself, a copy of which is still to be found in Angora, and 
secondly in the independent testimony by Tertullian just referred 
to. The date of the second finds confirmation in an old inscrip- 
tion discovered in a house in Venice, referred to by Ramsay in 
St. Paul the Traveller, page 386, note. A copy of the enrolment 
paper for the third was found by Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt on 
an Egyptian rubbish heap. And Tacitus bears testimony to the 
fourth as having been held in a.p. 35. Counting backward from 
A.D. 35 fourteen years brings us to A.D. 21, fourteen more to 
a.p. 7 and a third fourteen to 8 B.c. as the date of Quirinius’s 
first governorship and Augustus’s second census, corresponding 
to the first of the fourteen yearly series, all of which goes to 
confirm beyond dispute 8 B.c. as the year of the first of the 
series and of the Nativity. 

Having arrived at an understanding as to the year in which 
the census was taken and in which Christ was therefore born, 
the next question to be determined is the time of the year when 
this took place. This we are able to do approximately from the 
statement in Luke ii. 11, that when the angel of the Lord came 
to the shepherds saying, “‘ There is born to you this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, who is Christ the Lord,” they were in 
the field keeping watch over their flocks by night. We are told 
that in Palestine during the hot months of the year, viz. April 
to October, sheep will not graze during the day owing to the 
great heat. They simply crowd together wherever there seems 
to be a little shade and remain quiet. The only time when they 
graze freely during these months, therefore, is in the cool of the 
evening and during the night. This necessitates the shepherds 
being with them to choose suitable pasture and guard them 
from wild animals. The first four months of the period men- 
tioned are also the time of harvesting and of garnering the 
crops, a time that would not be at all suitable for census 
purposes. The most likely time for a census to be taken would 
in that case be some time between August and October. ‘The 
probability, then, is that the birth of Christ took place about 
that time. 

From Luke we turn to Matthew, which deals with a somewhat 
later period in the life of our Lord. It is in Matthew that we 
find the reference not only to the visit of the wise men from the 
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East but to the appearance of a star in connection with the 
birth of Christ. It is to be noted that there is no reference to 
the appearance of any star in the account of the visit by the 
shepherds to Bethlehem on the night when Jesus was born, but 
in Matthew ii. 1 we read, “ When Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
of Judza in the days of Herod the king, behold wise men from 
the East came to Jerusalem saying, Where is He that is born King 
of the Jews? For we saw His star in the east and are come 
to worship Him.” Just how long this was after the birth of 
Christ we are not told, but the probability is that it was not 
less than a year. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Mackinlay, in his book The Magi, 
takes the view that the star was the planet Venus which in 8 B.c. 
appeared for several months prior to and including December, 
as the Morning Star. He is of opinion that our Lord was 
probably born on September 2oth, 8 B.c., that being the first 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles. He believes that the wise men 
arrived in Jerusalem in December of that year and that the 
flight into Egypt took place immediately afterwards, the holy 
family remaining there until the beginning of 3 B.c. In that 
case, the events of Matt. i. 18-ii. 23 would be spread over fully 
four years. 

In arriving at the conclusion that the date of the census 
coincided with the first day of the Feast of Tabernacles, Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Mackinlay has overlooked the fact that while, at 
the Feast of Tabernacles, all male members of Jewish families 
were required to leave their homes and repair to Jerusalem for 
the observance of the festival, when the census was being taken 
exactly the opposite procedure took place. They were then 
required, wherever they might be, to return “ everyone into his 
own city” or village, and present themselves for. enrolment 
at their tribal headquarters, or in the registration area to which, 
genealogically, they belonged. It was because Joseph was of 
the house and lineage of David that he had to repair to Bethlehem 
for enrolment, and not because it happened to be near Jerusalem. 
Jews who, genealogically, belonged, say, to Nazareth or Caper- 
naum would naturally enrol there, and it is extremely unlikely 
that Herod would make the mistake of arranging a census, in 
the various centres, at a time when ceremonial requirements 
made it necessary that the persons concerned should be absent 
in Jerusalem at the Feast of Tabernacles. Whatever, then, 
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the exact date on which our Lord was born, it could not have 
been the date suggested by Lieutenant-Colonel Mackinlay. 

The inference in any case from Luke is that the appearance 
of the star did not coincide with the visit of the angels to the 
shepherds nor with the visit of the latter to the inn where Jesus 
was. 

The only information we have as to how long it was from 
the time when the wise men first saw the star until they came 
to Jerusalem is what may be gathered from their interview with 
Herod and the action taken by him in consequence of what he 
then learned. Herod, we are told, was greatly troubled at the 
news of their arrival and of the purpose for which they had 
come. He called them and enquired earnestly what time the 
star appeared. He then sent them to Bethlehem with instruc- 
tions that they were to search diligently for the young child 
(not a babe in swaddling clothes any longer), and when they had 
found him they were to bring him word again so that he also 
might go and worship him, When they failed to return, having 
been warned of God to go back another way, Herod “ was 
exceeding wroth and sent forth and slew all the male children 
that were in Bethlehem and in all the borders thereof from 
two years old and under according to the time which he had 
exactly learned of the wise men.” Joseph, however, having 
been warned of God in a dream that Herod would attempt to 
destroy the young child, had taken Jesus and His mother by night 
and had departed into Egypt and thus escaped the wrath of the 
king, and there they remained until the death of Herod. 

That the star is quite as likely to have been the result of 
a conjunction of two or more planets rather than the appearance 
of Venus as the Morning Star as surmised by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Mackinlay, that 7 B.c. is the most probable date of its 
first appearance (viz. six or eight months after the birth of 
Christ) and 6 s.c. the most likely date for the wise men to have 
arrived in Jerusalem, is confirmed by a statement made by 
Kepler, quoted by Sir William Ramsay in Was Christ Born in 
Bethlehem? ‘The statement is to the effect that in May, October 
and December of the year 7 B.c. there was a conjunction of the 
two planets Jupiter and Saturn. In March of the following 
year—6 B.c.—there occurred a further conjunction of not only 
Jupiter and Saturn but of Mars as well. This would present 
a most brilliant appearance in the sky and would naturally 
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attract the attention of all observers interested in the phenomena 
ot the heavens as the wise men were. Such a conjunction, 
according to Jewish belief, was a sign of the coming of the 
Messiah. 

If Christ were born in the autumn of 8 B.c., and if the star 
represented by the conjunction of the two planets appeared in 
May, October and December of the following year, the wise 
men would scarcely be likely to arrive in Jerusalem earlier than 
December, as it is extremely unlikely that they would begin their 
journey until the hot weather was over, nor need they in any 
case have set out immediately the star appeared. Judging from 
Herod’s action after he had ascertained exactly what time the 
star appeared, they were more likely to have arrived about March 
than in any other month. If, therefore, we allow a period of 
about eighteen months from the date of the census until the 
arrival of the wise men, there would remain two years or a little 
more as the time the holy family must have remained in Egypt 
prior to the death of Herod in 4 B.c., a date which is definitely 
known. If the wise men arrived in Jerusalem earlier than 
March of 6 B.c., they must have done so in either the previous 
October or December, as we are definitely told that the star 
appeared to them again as they drew near to Bethlehem. In 
that case the time spent in Egypt would be correspondingly 
increased. This all fits in perfectly with what we already know 
as to our Lord’s birth having taken place at the time of the 
census of 8 B.c. 

In Luke ii. 39 we read: “ When they (Joseph and Mary) had 
accomplished all things that were according to the law of the 
Lord they returned into Galilee to their own city Nazareth.” 
This comes immediately after the account of the presentation 
in the temple and the adoration by Simeon and Anna, but as 
Luke does not even refer either to the visit of the Magi or the 
flight into Egypt, there is no reason why this statement and the 
somewhat similar one in Matthew ii. 22, 23 should not refer to 
one and the same period, so that between Luke ii. 38 and Luke 
ii. 39 the whole of the events recorded in Matthew ii. 1-21 may 
have taken place. The question has been asked, Why, if the 
birth of Christ took place a year and a half prior to the arrival 
of the wise men, should the holy family have remained in Bethle- 
hem all that time? The Scriptures give no information on 
that point. They may have remained there, as seems likely, or, 
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for anything we know to the contrary, they may have gone 
back to Nazareth for a time and returned again to Bethlehem. 
From Luke ii. 41 we gather that they went every year to Jeru- 
salem at the Feast of Passover. It is at least conceivable that 
they may have done so in 6 B.c., and that it was while they 
were in Bethlehem for that purpose that the triple conjunction 
of the planets and the visit of the wise men took place. That, 
however, is mere conjecture. What we do know is that the 
birth of Christ took place in 8 B.c., probably in the autumn, 
that the death of Herod occurred just before the Passover of 
4 B.c., and that somewhere in between these two dates the visit 
of the Magi and the flight into and stay in Egypt took place. 

When Herod was dead an angel of the Lord appeared in a 
dream to Joseph in Egypt, saying, “‘ Arise and take the young 
child and his mother and go into the land of Israel, for they are 
dead that sought the young child’s life,” but hearing on the way 
“that Archelaus was reigning over Judza in the room of his 
father Herod he was afraid to go thither, and being warned of 
God in a dream he withdrew into the parts of Galilee and came 
and dwelt in a city called Nazareth” and there Jesus grew up 

nd “ advanced in stature and in favour with God and man.” 


II. Tue Crucirixion 


Having arrived at the year in which the birth of Christ took 
place, the question arises whether we can with equal precision 
determine the year of the crucifixion. It so happens that 
we can. 

The first step in this direction is to ascertain, approximately 
at least, the year when Jesus began His public ministry. This 
we are able to do from the very definite statement in Luke 
lii, 1-3 that “in the fifteenth year of Tiberius Ceasar . . 
the word of God came unto John the son of Zacharias in the 
wilderness; And he came into all the country about Jordan 
preaching the baptism of repentance for the remission of sins.” 
The question, then, is: What was the fifteenth year of Tiberius 
Cesar? As already stated, Augustus wished to associate 
Tiberius with him in the government of the empire in the year 
7 B.c. but Tiberius begged to be excused and retired to the 
island of Rhodes. In a.p. 4 he returned from Rhodes and 
Augustus immediately carried out his former intention and 
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raised him to the position formerly filled by M. Agrippa by 
“ associating him with himself in tribunitian power, which they 
were to exercise in common for five years. He also adopted 
him into the Julian house and required that he should in turn 
adopt Germanicus, the son of his brother Drusus.” The 
emperor indicated clearly his expectation that Tiberius would 
be his principal successor by conferring on him the two essential 
ingredients of imperial authority—the “ proconsulare imperium ” 
on the one hand and, as just stated, the “ tribunitia potestas” 
on the other. Augustus had himself accepted the imperium 
for a fourth decennial period in the previous year (3 of our era). 

A.D. 4 was, therefore, not only the year when Tiberius was 
associated with Augustus in the government of the state and in 
which he received the insignia of office, but the year when he was 
adopted by him into the Julian house and became his legal heir. 
The fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar can, therefore, 
have been no other than a.p. 19, which was therefore the year 
when John the Baptist came “ into all the region round about 
the Jordan preaching the baptism of repentance unto remission 
of sins.” 

If we assume, as we are justified in doing, that John was 
preaching for a year, or perhaps a little more, before Christ began 
His public ministry, we arrive at the year a.D. 20 or 21 as the 
year when the baptism of our Lord took place, He being then 
about twenty-seven years of age. It is true that in Luke iii. 23 
we read: “ Jesus himself when he began was about thirty years 
of age.” That, however, is so indefinite that we can quite 
believe that Luke had in mind the whole period of Christ’s 
public ministry, and especially the concluding event in His life 
as centering round His thirtieth year. And this is all the more 
likely in view of the fact that Luke wrote his gospel some years 
after the crucifixion. If, then, we are right in placing the 
beginning of our Lord’s ministry at a.p. 20 or 21, and assuming, 
as is usually done, that it extended over a period of three or 
three and a half years, we arrive at a.p. 24 as the year of the 
crucifixion, His age at that time being about thirty years and 
six or eight months. 

Objection may perhaps be taken to the age claimed for our 
Lord at the time of His baptism on the ground that it was 
unusual for anyone to enter upon the priestly office until he had 
attained the age of thirty years. One answer to that is, that 
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although our Lord is spoken of frequently, especially in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as our high priest, our great high priest, 
etc., strictly speaking He only entered upon the duties of that 
office when, once for all, He was “ manifested to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of Himself” (Heb. ix. 26) and when “ by one 
offering He perfected forever them that are sanctified ” (Heb. 
x. 14). This completed, sufficient, and once for all, sacrifice for 
sin was offered when He was “ about thirty years of age.” 

Something more than mere assertion or supposition is, 
however, required if we are to be quite certain in the matter, 
and the question at once arises, Is there any confirmation from 
any other quarter that the crucifixion took place in the year 
mentioned ? There are three lines of proof from Scripture 
which definitely support the accuracy of the claim now made. 
These are, first, the day of the week on which the Scriptures 
show the crucifixion to have taken place as determined by a 
coincidence which can only recur about once in six or seven 
years. Secondly, the probable date of the conversion of 
St. Paul which supplies very strong confirmation of what has just 
been stated. The third is found in connection with the fulfilment 
of the prophecy contained in Daniel ix. 25, 26 to the effect that 
at the end of a certain number of years from a given date the 
Messiah would be cut off. A striking confirmation from secular 
history, already mentioned, will also be referred to. 

An exhaustive treatment of the day of the week on which 
our Lord was crucified would require a whole article to itself. 
It is perhaps sufficient for our present purpose if we recall the 
fact that the first day of the feast of unleavened bread, which 
immediately followed the day on which the Passover was observed 
was always kept as a Sabbath and that therefore in that particular 
week there were always two Sabbaths unless when the special 
Sabbath coincided with the weekly Sabbath, a coincidence that 
could not in any case occur oftener than once in six or seven 
years. One of the two Sabbaths was the first day of the feast, 
called a “ high” day or great Sabbath (John xix. 31) and was 
preceded by the day, spoken of as the day of preparation, on 
which the Passover was held ; which was also the day on which 
the crucifixion took place. The Passover itself was always 
observed on 14th Nisan. About the particular day of the 
month on which the crucifixion took place there is, therefore, 
no dispute. The second of the two Sabbaths was the ordinary 
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weekly Sabbath, which began at 6 p.m. on our Friday and 
ended at 6 p.m. on ocr Saturday, when the first day of the week 
began. 

. The question, then, to be determined is on what day of the 
week did this great or high Sabbath fall in the particular year 
in which our Lord was crucified ? There are several definite 
statements which enable us to arrive at a decision in the matter, 
It is not disputed that the crucifixion took place on the day 
called the “ preparation ” which immediately preceded the day 
of which it is said “ that Sabbath day was an high day ” (John 
xix. 31). It was with reference to it that the Jews besought 
Pilate that the legs of those crucified might be broken and that 
they might be taken away so that they might not remain on the 
cross on the Sabbath day. But when the soldiers came to Jesus 
they found that He was dead already and they brake not His legs, 

Then when the even was come came Joseph of Arimathea 
and “ went to Pilate, and asked for the body of Jesus. And 
he took it down and wrapped it in a linen cloth, and laid Him in 
a tomb that was hewn in stone, where never man had yet lain, 
And it was the day of the Preparation and the Sabbath drew on. 
And the women, who had come with Him out of Galilee, followed 
after, and beheld the tomb, and how the body was laid.” 

How soon the chief priests and rulers learned what had taken 
place we are not told, but it all happened close on 6 p.m., the 
hour at which the Sabbath began on the evening that formed 
part of that very Sabbath. Nothing more could be done then, 
nor could anything be done on the great Sabbath itself, but 
as soon thereafter as possible, viz. on the day immediately fol- 
lowing the great Sabbath, the women, as we are told in one place 
(Mark xvi. 1), bought spices, and, as we are told in another place 
(Luke xxiii. 56), prepared them and then rested the Sabbath day 
according to commandment. So that there was evidently one 
day and only one between the two Sabbaths. In like manner, 
as the Jews could not have known where He was buried until 
after the Sabbath had begun, they also could do nothing more 
until the Sabbath was past, but as soon as ever they could in 
keeping with their own law, they went to Pilate and said, “ We 
remember that that deceiver said while He was yet alive, after 
three days I will rise again . . . command therefore that 
the sepulchre be made sure until the third day lest His disciples 
come by night and steal Him away and say unto the people He 
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is risen from the dead. . . . So they made the sepulchre 
sure, sealing the stone and setting a watch,” and then they, too, 
perforce rested the Sabbath day (viz. the weekly Sabbath) 
according to commandment. Both parties required one free 
day, that was not a Sabbath, to attend to these various matters 
and where and how could such a day be got if not between the 
two Sabbaths, viz. on our Friday? That being so, the great 
Sabbath in that year must have fallen on a Thursday and the 
weekly Sabbath of course on the usual day—our Saturday. The 
crucifixion must, therefore, have taken place on the Wednesday. 
Jesus died at 3 p.m. on that day, hung on the cross till almost 
6 p.m., was then taken down from the cross by Joseph and laid 
in the grave where He remained until 6 p.m. on Saturday, when 
He rose from the dead. 

This is confirmed by what we read in Matthew xxviii. 1. 
“ In the end of the Sabbath as it began to dawn (or draw) toward 
the first day of the week (the very same word that we find used 
in Luke xxiii. 54) came Mary Magdalene and the other Mary 
unto the sepulchre. And behold, there was a great earthquake ; 
for the angel of the Lord descended from heaven and came and 
rolled back the stone from the door and sat upon it 
and the angel answered and said unto the women, Fear not ye ; 
for I know that ye seek Jesus which was crucified. He is not here 
for He is risen even as He said,” etc. That these same women 
went away and apparently became convinced, or accepted the 
assurance of others, that the whole thing was a hallucination, 
and came back with the other women the next morning bearing 
the spices which they had prepared, does not alter the fact 
that their first coming to the sepulchre was just at the end of the 
Sabbath and that Jesus must accordingly have risen at 6 p.m. on 
our Saturday, or exactly three days and three nights after He was 
placed in the tomb, as He Himself had definitely foretold. 
Mark viii. 31 records the definite statement by our Lord, to His 
disciples, that the “ Son of man must be rejected by the elders 
and the chief priests and be killed and after three days rise 
again,” and Matthew xxvii. 63, where again the words “ after 
three days” are used, shows quite clearly how His enemies 
understood the prediction. 

To claim that the expression “ three days ” means only part 
of one day, then the whole of the second day and part of the 
third, and that it might, as a matter of fact, mean only twenty-six 
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hours altogether, viz. one hour on the fourteenth, the whole of 
the fifteenth, and one hour on the sixteenth of Nisan, opened 
the way to serious error in the past and may do so again. The 
error that crept in was that our Lord did not actually die but 
that He only fainted, or fell into a trance out of which He awoke 
in twenty-six hours and was spirited away by His disciples.’ 
The Jews had a belief that the spirit did not really leave the body 
finally until after three days, hence three days and three nights 
were necessary to bring definite conviction to all, whether 
friend or foe. 

Objection may be taken to the claim that our Lord died at 
3 p.m. on Wednesday, was buried at 6 p.m. that same day, and 
rose again at 6 p.m. on the Saturday, on the ground that there is 
repeated reference to the fact that He would be raised again 
“the third day ” (Matt. xvi. 21) and that He rose again “ the 
third day ” according to the Scriptures (1 Cor. xv. 4) and other 
similar statements. In view, however, of the fact, already 
referred to, that the “ spirit was not supposed to have finally 
departed ” from the body until after three days ; in view also of 
the fact stated by Herodotus that embalmment did not take 
place until after three days (Herod. ii. 86-89) and that, therefore, 
even if it had been otherwise possible, the women would scarcely 
have been likely to bring the spices and ointments until the 
expiry of the usual period, the only feasible interpretation is that 
the “ third day ” meant the third legal day, the two Sabbaths 
being ignored as both dies non. From that point of view the first 
day would be the Wednesday, the second the Friday, and the 
third the first day of the week (our Sabbath), on which day the 
resurrection took place. 

That our Lord should remain in the grave or, as Matt. 
xii. 40 puts it, “in the heart of the earth ” three full days and 
three full nights seems to have been expressly determined, that 
there might be no room for Jewish incredulity, “ to preclude all 
doubt that death had actually taken place, and to shut out all 
suggestion that it might have been a trance or a mere case of 
resuscitation.” Had He been buried at 6 p.m. on Friday and 
had He risen again on the morning of the first day of the 
week “ while it was yet dark” He would only have been in 
the tomb thirty-six hours at the most, or one day and part of a 
second. 


1 Transactions of Victoria Institute, Vol. 62, p. 198. 
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It may be true that “ three days ” is a recognised Hebrew 
idiom for any part of three days and three nights, but when the 
number of nights is stated as well as the number of days, as in 
Matt. xii. 40 already referred to, “ the expression ceases to be 
an idiom and becomes a literal statement of fact.” 

If there were one day, and only one, between the two 
Sabbaths of the week in which our Lord was crucified it proves 
conclusively that the first day of the feast of Unleavened Bread, 
which was the day of the full moon, fell in that year on a Thurs- 
day, the new moon, a fortnight earlier, having also fallen on a 
Thursday. Reference has already been made to the fact that in 
A.D. 24 the 15th Nisan did fall on that particular day of the week. 
That did not happen again until a.p. 33, but whatever the year 
or years on which it did happen, a.p. 24 being in any case one of 
them, on one or other of those years the crucifixion must have 
taken place. There are, however, considerations which rule 
out all other years with the exception of a.p. 24, that being the 
only year that fits in with known facts and therefore the only 
year in which the crucifixion could possibly have taken place. 

There is, for example, the fact that with 8 B.c. as the date of 
our Lord’s birth, a.p. 33 would conflict with the statement by 
Luke that His public ministry centred round His thirtieth year. 
He would in that case have been about thirty-seven years of age 
when He began His ministry and forty at its close. It would 
conflict also with the second confirmatory evidence which we 
shall now proceed to consider. This, as we shall see, confirms 
A.D. 24 as being the only year that coincides with other events 
which have to be taken into consideration if we are to view the 
completed picture in its proper perspective. 

The first of these events has to do with the life of St. Paul 
as recorded in the Acts of the Apostles and as referred to in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. Acts xii tells of the martyrdom of 
James and the arrest of Peter and his subsequent miraculous 
deliverance from the fate that befell James. It then records the 
death of Herod Agrippa which we know from secular history 
took place in the year a.p. 44. From the previous chapter we 
learn that it was in the same year that Paul and Barnabas were 
sent by the Christians of Antioch to carry help to the Christians 
in Jerusalem who were very soon to be suffering from famine. 
And in the twelfth chapter of Acts, immediately after the account 
of the death of Herod, we read that Paul and Barnabas, having 
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fulfilled their ministry, returned from Jerusalem, taking with 
them John whose surname was Mark. 

This visit by Paul to Jerusalem is quite evidently the one 
referred to in Galatians ii. 1. In chapter i. 18 of that same 
epistle he tells us that not until three years after his conversion 
did he go up to Jerusalem and that he then saw only Peter, 
with whom he stayed fifteen days. Then in Galatians ii. 1 he 
says that not until fourteen years later did he visit Jerusalem 
again and that on that occasion he was accompanied by Barnabas 
(cf. Acts xi. 30) and took Titus also with him. This visit was 
therefore seventeen years after his conversion, assuming that he 
went into Arabia immediately after his baptism, as is quite 
likely. There is no indication that Paul had ever seen the Lord 
until he met Him on his way to Damascus, and it is generally 
agreed that the visit to Damascus which resulted in his conversion 
must have taken place not less than about three years after the 
crucifixion of Christ, during which time the events recorded in 
Acts, chapters ii to vii inclusive, took place. If this is accepted 
as reasonably possible, we have three, plus three, plus fourteen 
years, or twenty years in all, from the crucifixion to the death of 
Herod in a.p. 44, which again fixes a.p. 24 as the date of the 
former event. 

Even if the famine on account of which the Antiochian 
Christians sent help took place in a.p. 45 or 46, as Sir William 
Ramsay seems to think, that would not conflict with Luke’s 
statement that Barnabas and Paul arrived prior to the events 
recorded in Acts xii., ie. in a.p. 44. There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that they may have remained in Jerusalem for 
a year or more and assisted in the distribution of the alms which 
they had brought. At the same time there is equally nothing in 
the record that necessitates their doing so. They may quite 
justifiably have assumed that they had fulfilled their ministry 
when they handed over the money they had brought to the care 
of the officers of the Church in Jerusalem, who would then be 
responsible for its distribution. The conclusion arrived at 
remains, therefore, as before, i.e. that they arrived in Jerusalem 
in the year a.D. 44. 

From the New Testament we turn to the Old, where again 
we find a striking confirmation of the fact that a.p. 24, and 
A.D. 24 alone, must have been the year of the crucifixion. The 
confirmation in this case is found in one of the prophecies in the 
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Book of Daniel on the one hand, and in the record of its primary 
fulfilment as given in the Book of Ezra on the other. 

The prophecy referred to dates from one of the last years of 
the seventy years’ captivity, ie. about §37 or 536 B.c., and is, 
therefore, long prior to the event which it foretells. It is found 
in Daniel ix. 25, 26 and reads as follows: “ Know therefore and 
discern that from the going forth of the commandment to 
restore and to build Jerusalem unto the anointed one, the — 
shall be seven weeks and threescore and two weeks; . . 
and after the threescore and two weeks shall the anointed one 
be cut off . . .” The weeks referred to are admittedly 
weeks of years and total altogether 483 years. What the prophecy 
therefore means is that 483 years after an event still future, the 
Messiah, who will by that time have come, will be cut off or put 
to death. 

The first step towards the fulfilment of the prophecy referred 
to took place under Ezra as described in chapter vii of the book 
of that name. It is not explicitly stated in so many words that 
the command to restore and build Jerusalem did actually “ go 
forth ” but the commission given to Ezra by Artaxerxes as stated 
in the letter there quoted—which practically gives Ezra carte 
blanche, appointing him governor of all the people beyond the 
river and instructing him to appoint magistrates and judges— 
clearly implies that that had already been done. One wonders 
how much the influence of Esther (the queen-mother or step- 
mother) on Artaxerxes had to do with the very liberal conditions 
embodied in the wording of the commission. 

That the proclamation authorising the restoration and 
building of the city of Jerusalem must have been issued some 
time during the sixth year of Artaxerxes is evident from chapter 
vii. 9, where we read that Ezra and those who accompanied him 
began their journey from Babylon on the first day of the first 
month of the seventh year of king Artaxerxes and arrived in 
Jerusalem on the first day of the fifth month, after a journey of 
four months. 

Apart altogether from the delay that may have been caused 
by the intervention of the hot weather, the marshalling and other 
arrangements for such a large company and for such a long journey 
and the gathering together of the equipment, provisions for 
the journey and other material necessary, must have occupied 
several months. The command was, therefore, probably issued 
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in the early part of the previous year, which was the sixth year 
of the king’s reign. It is important to note this, as it determines 
the year when the 483 years that were to elapse prior to the 
cutting off of the Anointed One, the Prince, began. 

There is no difficulty in arriving at the year which, according 
to our reckoning, corresponds to the sixth of Artaxerxes. It is 
generally agreed that he succeeded to the throne of Persia in the 
year 465 B.c., although some writers prefer 464. Accepting 
465 3.c. as the correct date, the sixth year of his reign would 
then be 460 B.c., which was, therefore, the year when the 483 
years began. If the command or permission to return were 
given, say, on Passover day of that year, as is quite conceivable, 
the 483 years’ period would end on Passover day in the year 
A.D. 24. Reversing the order and counting back from a.p. 24 
instead of towards it, 483 years obviously brings us to exactly 
the same point and thus definitely confirms 460 B.c. as the year 
in which the fulfilment of the prediction made by Daniel began 
and A.D. 24 as the year in which the fulfilment was completed. 
We thus arrive once more, although by an entirely different 
route, at A.D. 24 as the year in which the crucifixion took place. 

What, it may be asked, is the meaning of the two periods of 
49 years and 434 years into which the whole period of 483 years 
is divided ? It is scarcely possible in the space at our disposal to 
discuss this question at any length. Briefly, however, the 49 
years or seven weeks represents the period from the going forth of 
the command to build in 460 B.c., to the date when the wall was 
dedicated in 411 B.c., and the 434 years or three score and two 
weeks represents the period from the dedication of the wall till 
the Anointed One, the Prince, was cut off. 

When Nehemiah arrived in Jerusalem in 446 B.c., thirteen 
years after Ezra, he found the walls broken down and the gates 
burned with fire. He set to work with such energy that in 
fifty-two days the building of the wall was completed. Daniel 
ix. 25, however, speaks not only of the wall but of the street, 
as forming part of the whole. “ The street shall be built again 
and the wall even in troublous times,” we read. And the 
question arises, What is meant by the “ street ” and why should 
it be conjoined with the wall in this way? The word “ build ” 
is used both in the sense of erecting new buildings and in that of 
repairing or building up breaches. The fifty-two days probably 
refers to the latter usage. 
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That the word “ street ” here has a special significance and 
is used to designate a particular thoroughfare, is indicated by 
the fact that there must have been more than one street in the 
city. We find a similar usage in Esther vi. 9, 11; Job xxix. 7; 
Isa. lix. 14 and other places and in 2 Chron. xxxii. 5, 6 we read 
that Hezekiah “ built up all the wall that was broken,” in his 
day, “ and raised it up to the towers and another wall without,” 
and that he gathered the captains of war together to him in the 
street of the gate of the city. The “street ” there, as well as 
here, was evidently, in a very special sense, a place of public 
resort—a sort of promenade. Archzologists tell us that “ the 
original earth ramparts, with glacis facing, of the Hittites gave 
place in Palestine to two stone wall facings with earth filling 
between ” (Duncan, Accuracy of the Old Testament, page 110). 
This was evidently the plan followed by Nehemiah and would 
not only give much greater security than a single wall could, but, 
being raised above the level of the surrounding country, would 
provide a very convenient place of concourse where the inhabitants 
might gather together for any purpose and from which proclama- 
tions, etc., could easily be made. One may very well, therefore, 
hazard the opinion that the street referred to in the prophecy 
was the roadway on the top of the rampart formed by the double 
stone wall with earth filling between. It was on the top of this 
wall that the dedication ceremony, described in Nehemiah 
xii. 27-43, took place. 

The erection of such a rampart would take much longer 
to complete than a single wall would and, without the driving 
force of Nehemiah’s presence, and with the spirit referred to in 
Malachi i. 10 prevailing, its construction may very well have been 
spread over the long period of forty-nine years as already 
stated. 

That the dedication took place not earlier than 413 B.c. is 
proved by the fact that Eliashib, who was high priest when 
Nehemiah first came to Jerusalem, died in that year, being the 
eleventh of Darius Nothus (424-405 B.c.). He was succeeded 
by his son Joiada under whom, as high priest, the dedication 
of the wall took place. ' 

This is confirmed by the fact that when Nehemiah, who had 
probably come to Jerusalem the second time for the dedication, 
cast forth all the household stuff of Tobiah out of the chamber 
which Eliashib had wrongfully placed at his disposal, there is no 
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reference to any rebuke as having been addressed to Eliashib 
himself, as there certainly would have been if he had been still 
alive. The date of Eliashib’s death is definitely known but 
there is nothing said as to the length of time that elapsed 
between his death and the dedication ceremony. We cannot 
be very far wrong, however, if we allow a maximum period 
of two years, viz. till 411 B.c., for that purpose. This com- 
pletes exactly the period of forty-nine years from the time 
when the commission to Ezra was first issued. 

About the remaining period of 434 years there is no diffi- 
culty nor is there any doubt about the combined period as 
beginning in 460 B.c. and terminating in a.p. 24. 

It is a far cry from Jerusalem to China but, as already stated, 
it is from China, strangely enough, that the final confirmatory 
evidence in favour of a.p. 24, or a year very close to it, as the 
year in which our Lord suffered, comes. We have already seen 
that a year quite close to a.D. 24 would not meet the needs of the 
case unless it could be shown that the first and fifteenth of Nisan 
of that year fell on a Thursday. This as we know was not the 
case, and we are therefore shut up to a.p. 24 as the year to 
which the evidence referred to applies. 

In Volume IX, pages 26-28 of a well-known Taoist work 
called Shen Hsien Kang Chien, popular among both Buddhists 
and Taoists written about the year a.p. 1701, there appears a 
very sympathetic résumé of the life of Christ which, it is claimed, 
was brought to China by certain tribes from countries to the 
West who invaded China, during the reign of the Emperor 
Kuang-Wu-Ti, who reigned in the years a.p. 25-28, but were 
driven back by one of Kuang-Wu-Ti’s generals. These tribes, 
it is said, gave quite a good account of the life of our Lord from 
His birth to His death and after, including the account of His 
crucifixion, His rising again on the third day, and His ascension 
after forty days." 

It is difficult to imagine any reason why anyone should take 
the trouble to fake such an account, and if they had, it is practi- 
cally certain that the fake would have differed so materially from 
the genuine article as to be quite easily detected. That, how- 
ever, does not seem to be the case here, as the narrative as given 


in the book quoted is quite consistent with what we know to have 
taken place. 
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The translator of the passage is a well-known missionary of 
many years’ standing, and if the story reached China in even the 
last year of the reign of the emperor mentioned it must have 
been carried across Asia in less than four years and could only 
refer to the events of a.p. 24, thus confirming in a remarkable 
way that year as the year when our Lord died and rose again. 
It is, at the same time, an illustration of the feverish activity in 
spreading abroad the good news that characterised those early 
Christians, and confirms the statement of Paul in Romans 
x. 18, that at the time he wrote, the messengers of the Gospel 
had already gone into all the earth and their words to the ends 
of the world. 

The comparatively recent discovery by Sven Hedin, that, 
two thousand years ago, there was a great highway from China 
to Syria used by merchants to bring silks, spices and other 
merchandise to the Western world, indicates that the carrying 
of the Gospel message from Syria to China within a period of 
one or two years was not such an impossible task as at first 
glance it might have seemed to be. This highway lay alongside 
a chain of fresh-water lakes, connected by rivers, of which the 
central point was the town of Lob-nor on the lake of the same 
name situated at 39: 30 N. and go E. and 2,200 feet above sea 
level. Owing to the deflection, for some unknown cause, of a 
river, the lakes disappeared, the river bed was dry, and the road 
impracticable for some 1,500 years. But within the last ten 
years the river (the Konchedarya) has returned to its former 
channel, the old lakes have reappeared, vegetation is springing 
up and the ancient highway has become useable once more. 

If the conclusion arrived at had depended on one particular 
line of proof, it might have been difficult to speak dogmatically 
on the subject ; but when all the different lines of enquiry that 
have been followed converge at one and the same point we may 
rest assured that the conclusion arrived at is the only one that 
fits in with all the facts of the case. 

Using the analogy of a lock and key, we find’that when the 
key is inserted in the lock it fits every ward and lever in it and the 
door opens “ of its own accord.” 

To sum up: Our enquiry has shown that the date of the 
Nativity coincides with the census referred to by Luke. 

That that particular census was the second of the three 
censuses ordered by Augustus and that it took place in 8 B.c. is 
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confirmed, as has also been shown, (1) by the inscription on the 
temple to Augustus in Angora ; (2) by the fact that the census 
took place during the period of Quirinius’s first governorship 
of Syria; (3) by the fact that 8 B.c. was the first of a fourteen 
yearly Syrian census cycle which continued to be observed till 
A.D. 329. 

Further, the star which brought the wise men to Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem finds a possible explanation in the triple con- 
junction of the planets Jupiter, Saturn and Mars, which took 
place in March of 6 B.c., although the death « Herod did not 
take place until 4 B.c. 

Then as regards the crucifixion: There are no less than six 
converging lines, all of which go to confirm a.p. 24 as the date 
of that event. These are :— 

(1) The fact that a.p. 19, as has been shown, was the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Cesar when John the 
Baptist came preaching in the wilderness: thus indicating 
A.D. 20 or 21 as the date of our Lord’s baptism and a.p. 24 as the 
year of the crucifixion. 

(2) The fact that the crucifixion took place on Wednesday, 
the fourteenth of Nisan in a year in which the fifteenth of 
Nisan fell on a Thursday: a coincidence which occurred in 
A.D. 24 but did not recur until a.p. 33. 

(3) Luke’s statement that when our Lord began (His 
mediatorial or high priestly work) He was about thirty years 
of age. 

(4) The dates of Paul’s conversion and of his first and second 
visits to Jerusalem in A.D. 27, A.D. 30 and A.D. 44 respectively. 

(5) The period of 483 years which, according to Daniel, 
was to elapse between the command to rebuild the city, given in 
460 B.c., and the cutting off of the Anointed One, the Prince: 
a period that was exactly fulfilled in a.p. 24. 

(6) The report from China that the story of the crucifixion 
and the resurrection had reached there some time between 
A.D. 25 and 28, a maximum period of less than four years. 

The only possible alternative to a.p. 24 is, as already indi- 
cated, a.D. 33, in which, equally with a.p. 24, the fifteenth of 
Nisan fell on a Thursday. This, as has been shown, was the 
case in the year of the crucifixion. 

A.D. 33 can be made to meet the requirement implied in the 
“fifteenth year of Tiberius” also by counting, not from the 
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time when Tiberius became associated with Augustus in the 
government of the empire, but from the date of the latter’s 
death in a.p. 14. The fifteenth year of the former’s reign would 
in that case be A.D. 29 instead of a.p. 19. In every other respect, 
however, A.D. 33 fails to meet the needs of the case while a.p. 24 
does. 

A three-fold cord, we are told, is not quickly broken. 
Much more is this the case when the number of strands is not 
three only but twice three, and when there is nothing whatever 
that can be adduced to the contrary the conclusion arrived at 
is placed beyond dispute. 

The lock in this case has six levers. Only when the key 
fits all the wards does the door swing open. 


Joun Stewart. 


Stichel, Scotland. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE BASIS OF EVOLUTIONARY FAITH! 


We have here a carefully written work which merits the attention of those who are 
believers in a materialistic Evolution, as well as of those Christians who have had 
various degrees of doubt as to the soundness of the accepted evolutionary view, 

The former, if they read the volume carefully and honestly, will find themselves less 
confident than before as to the validity of that theory so unquestioningly accepted 
in most scientific quarters today ; and the latter will feel that there are even stronger 
reasons than they had expected for rejecting a theory which refuses to recognise God 
as Creator. 

The author, Mr. Floyd Hamilton, was trained in an atmosphere where the 
evolutionary view was accepted as the only view possible for scientists, and he himself 
held strong prejudices in favour of the same opinion. 

After careful study of the evidence, however, he was forced to change his position. 
In this work he presents a case against Evolution which is distinguished for its level- 
headedness and sound logic. He appeals all the time to scientific facts, and no one 
can justly accuse him of being blinded by theological prejudice. In his preface he 
declares that “ the truth or falsity of the theory of Evolution is a question of fact, 
and can only be decided (if it can be decided at all) by a-careful examination of the 
evidence.” He proceeds on this principle all through, and it is this which makes 
the book so valuable. He deals with points which other writers against Evolution 
have passed by lightly or ignored completely. 

In Chapter I, he deals with the “ Present Status of Evolutionary Faith,” and 
shows how most scientists today take Evolution as a closed question. “ The cor- 
relation and systematisation of facts bearing on the theory of Evolution may almost 
be said to have stopped with Herbert Spencer.” Today is the age of specialisation, 
and as each scientist is compelled more and more to limit himself to his own small 
section of the scientific field, there is little or no attempt “ to correlate or to criticise 
the discoveries of colleagues in branches concerning which they have no first-hand 
knowledge.” 

While facts bearing upon the question of Evolution are being constantly dis- 
covered, they remain “ unrelated facts” for lack of a great systematist, like Darwin, 
to show their relation to the evolutionary theory. Mr. Hamilton does well in 
calling attention to the fact that while, “item by item, the original Darwinian 
theory of the Origin of Species has been abandoned as a cause of Evolution,” the 
principle of Evolution itself has become an integral part of the sciences and to question 
it would seem like abandoning the sciences themselves. The specialist is “so en- 
grossed in his detailed investigations that he has no time or inclination to question 
the theory itself.” 

_ “He is so engrossed in examining the scientific leaf that he cannot see the 
scientific forest.” In this chapter, as well as elsewhere throughout the work, the 
author effectively quotes from leading scientists to show that there is a growing lack 
of confidence in natural selection as “ the sovereign explanation of all the problems 
connected with the origin of species.” Nevertheless, the idea of Evolution is as 
firmly entrenched in the scientific mind as ever, even when the majority of scientists 
have adopted the position of Professor Bateson, stated at Toronto, that they can 
only have “ faith in the fact of Evolution having occurred,” for they remain “ ignorant 
of the causes which have brought it about.” 

Mr. Hamilton emphasises this point, that recent discoveries drive evolutionists 
back upon faith that their theory is correct instead of making a thoroughgoing and 
systematic examination into the evidence. This is certainly an anomalous situation 
for scientists believing in the evolutionary theory. 

1 The Basis of E i Faith: A Criti the T. Evolution. Rev. E. 
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In Chapter II, headed “Evolution and Scientific Repute,” Mr. Hamilton 
declares that unless a student concealed his anti-evolutionary views, he would have 
almost no chance of gaining a scientific reputation in biology or geology. “The 
assumption of Evolution is an integral part ” of these sciences ; and “ the pathway 
to scientific distinction is so difficult that the average scientist has no time to study 
Evolution ; and since it is a fundamental assumption in several sciences, it is practi- 
cally impossible for him to avoid believing in it.” 

Moreover, “ the scientist who dares question the universal dogma loses caste, 
and few men would have the courage to attack it.” 

Mr. Hamilton presents a strong case for a systematic re-examination of the 
whole theory of Evolution in view of the various discoveries damaging to Darwinism 
made in different departments of science. 

Whatever one’s views may be, it can be seen that this demand is reasonable. 

In Chapter ITI, the author deals with the “Theologian’s Interest in Evolution,” and 
makes it clear that his objections do not arise “ from any lack of sympathy for the labours 
of scientists who are earnestly searching out the truths God has hidden in nature” 
but rather“ from sincere doubt as to the validity of the evolutionists’ evidence.” 

With regard to “ Christian Evolution,” as he calls the belief of Christians in the 
theory, he admits “ that a certain emaciated type of Evolution could be reconciled 
with the Bible,” but he maintains that “ almost no real scientist believes or teaches 
that kind of Evolution,” and he goes on to show how Genesis is discarded as untrue, 
the fall of man denied, and sin regarded as merely an animal trait which will be 
sloughed off in time. Thus there is no need for a Redeemer who dies on a cross, 
among those who accept such a view. 

At this point, doubtless, many will disagree with Mr. Hamilton, and yet it is 
hard to escape the force of his argument. He maintains that Liberals like Dr. Barnes 
may find Evolution “ in harmony with a kind of Christianity,” but it is not Evangelical 
or historic Christianity, which believes in the fall of man, miracles, and a divine 
Saviour. “ The kind of Evolution that is being taught and advocated by the majority 
of scientists today is one that, while it may tolerate a theoretical God looking on at 
a distance in the universe but never interfering in the chain of life and events ; 
nevertheless, carries on all its investigations as though such a God were non-existent, 
and seeks to explain even the spiritual nature of man, as well as life itself, as the 
product of mechanical Evolution.” 

In Chapter V, on “ The Origin and Nature of Life,” the author really begins 
to come to grips with his problem scientifically. While the whole work is valuable, 
and most lucidly written, we venture to say that this and the three succeeding 
chapters are what will render his contribution notable in time to come among works 
of an anti-evolutionary character. He shows himself conversant with the latest 
discoveries in Biology and discusses the Primordial Cell Theory ; the evidence from 
the Chromosomes, and some of the most recent aspects of Genetics, in a way which 
is gratifying to anyone who wants logical arguments based on scientific facts. 

Mr. Hamilton emphasises the importance of the question of the origin and nature 
of life now that the compound microscope “ has opened up a whole world of manuels 
inside the cells themselves, and has shown that the cell is a microcosm, a world of 
order in itself.” He argues that “ it is just as illogical to suppose that the cell could 
have originated by a chance combination of molecules as to suppose that a house could 
gtow from piles of sand, brick, cement, iron and wood without the help of the mind 
of the builder.” 1 

If, however, we must believe in God as the creator of the first life, then the 
whole raison d’étre of the original theory of Evolution disappears, for that purpose 
was to explain the universe without positing God. “ If God is ruled out, there is 
no known way by which life could come into existence, de novo in a lifeless world.” 

Even should a time come (unlikely as it is) when the biochemist in the laboratory 
could manufacture protoplasm that would behave as ordinary living protoplasm 
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behaves, and it became possible to manufacture life, “ that would only show that the 
mind of God which first produced living cells ages ago, used materials and laws which 
a human being can use today, and it would be almost conclusive proof that the cell 
could not originate itself without the power and planning of a thinking mind.” 

It is when he comes to deal with the “ genes” and chromosomes that the 
author presents us with the most arresting part of his work. To give some idea to 
the average reader as to the meaning of these terms we cannot do better than quote 
the words of that distinguished scientist, Professor J. Arthur Thomson, in dealing 
with “ The Wonder of Life.” Treating of its Intricacy, he says: “ Everyone knows 
that he is fearfully and wonderfully made. Our body is built up of millions, billions, 
trillions of cells or unit corpuscles of living matter. The average man has twenty-five 
billions of oxygen-capturing red blood corpuscles, which if spread out would occupy 
a surface of 3,300 square yards. . . . 

“ And again, each cell is a microcosm, for within the colloidal contents or 
cytoplasm (in part consisting of true living matter or protoplasm) there floats a 
kernel or nucleus which contains forty-seven (in woman forty-eight) nodlets or 
chromosomes, each with a bead-like arrangement of smaller microsomes, and so on 
till we reach the invisible (yet not unmeasurable) ‘ genes’ or hereditary ‘ factors ’"— 
the initiatives of the various distinctive unit-characters of the body ” (Article on 
“ Biology and Human Progress ” by Sir J. Arthur Thomson). 

With praiseworthy lucidity, Mr. Hamilton treats of the discoveries of Geneticists 
in recent years in regard to these “ genes ” and chromosomes, and draws conclusions 
in defence of his thesis which appear to be unassailable. 

“ Geneticists,” he says, “ tell us today that all the complex characteristics which 
go to make up an individual are produced by what are called ‘ genes,’ ultramicroscopic 
somethings, located serially on the chromosomes in the germ cells. In the higher 
organisms there are probably thousands of these invisible genes. When the gene for 
a particular characteristic is absent from the chromosomes, that characteristic 
disappears from the individual.” : 

His first inference is that even if biochemists should some day manufacture what 
appeared living protoplasm, they could never manufacture the genes which produce 
the characteristics of all the individual organisms in the world, nor could they locate 
them in their proper place along the chromosomes where “ there are thousands, 
perhaps millions, of them.” He quotes E. B. Wilson in his work on The Cell as 
admitting that “ mechanistic interpretations of vital phenomena ” are “ inadequate,” 
although he regards them as a “ necessary fiction” in order to further biological 
research. Mr. Hamilton finds the explanation for life phenomena in God only, 
and he regards it as an irrational prejudice that God must be ruled out of the labor- 
atory. In the infinitely complex phenomena of life production, he finds the activity 
of God, but this activity is not to be regarded as miracle. It “ is not supernatural 
at all, but natural, that is, it is the way God ordinarily acts.” “It is the direct 
manifestation of the power and energy of a thinking, personal God, according to the 
self-constituted rule, or law, by which the life phenomena occur.” 

More important than all in regard to the origin of species, Mr. Hamilton calls 
attention to the fact that the investigations of Morgan and others have now proved 
conclusively that “ the only way a given characteristic can be present in the offspring 
is that it be first present in the germ-cell as a gene on a chromosome.” 

This being so, it is clear that neither environment changes nor natural selection 
can produce a heritable change in an organism that is not already latent in the 
organism. Here we have a direct blow aimed at the doctrine of natural selection so 
important for the evolutionary theory. 

In order to support his point of view, Mr. Hamilton discusses in Chapter VIII, 
on Genetics, the discoveries of Weismann, Mendel, De Vries, Morgan and others. 
The discussion is masterly, but somewhat technical for treatment within the compass 
of this review. Let us quote, however, one or two points. Thus, he argues: “ If 
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Evolution be defined as progressive change from the simple and undifferentiated 
forms of life to the complex and highly differentiated forms of life, there must have 
been a continual influx of new characteristics into the stream of life. For example, 
how did eyes originate in an eyeless unicellular organism, according to the evolutionary 
theory, unless new characteristics entered the stream of life from without ? Accord- 
ing to the new knowledge of Genetics, every such characteristic is due to a gene, or 
to the combined action of all the genes on the chromosomes. If Evolution is true, 
then, unless the gene for eyes was hidden all the time through the countless genera- 
tions of life up to the point where the organism became sufficiently differentiated 
to use eyes, such a gene must have come into the stream of life from without.” In 
other words, it would require to be introduced by God. 

Treating of Mendelian variations, he says, “ Instead of coming into the stream 
of life from without, they are simply a reshuffling of characteristics already present 
in the race.” The genes “ may combine in as many new combinations as the re- 
shuffling of the chromosomes with the linkage groups will permit, but the new 
varieties thus formed will contain only the characteristics of the original genes present 
in the parents.” 

Mr. Hamilton claims that “ Biology has eliminated the possibility of there 
being variations which would indicate an upward striving among the various forms 
of life, so that today we know there is no such upward trend through variation as the 
Darwinians postulated, and that, therefore, natural selection, even were it a real 
force capable of doing what the Darwinians claimed, would have no raw materials of 
change on which to work. Change and variation we see in nature in abundance, 
but only change within the limits of the characteristics previously present in the species.” 
“ Mutations,” he says, “ are probably always produced by the Joss of certain genes 
present in the ancestors, and probably never through the addition of new factors.” 

In succeeding chapters, the author deals with the evidence from Classification ; 
from Comparative Anatomy ; Embryology ; Palzontology, etc., and his treatment 
is always clear and interesting. Others have, however, dealt with these aspects of 
the evolutionary theory with equal cogency. It is in those sections of his book dealing 
with the evidence from Biology and various divisions of that science, that we have 
something which is really fresh and most illuminating. It may be that in some 
minor details his statements may be questioned ; but, taken all in all, he has done 
a great work. It will provide many with a new and most valuable line of approach 
to the whole question of Evolution. He merits the thanks of all who believe that 
science rightly known, and interpreted, is not at variance with the Word of God. 


Colegio Anglo Peruano, Lima. A. M. Renwick. 


THE BIBLE AND MODERN RESEARCH! 


One is grateful to Professor Rendle Short even for the emphatic priority which 
the Bible is given in his title. Some would doubtless have it that the right and 
proper order should be “ Modern Research and the Bible.” We think of a series of 
“wireless” talks recently published under the title “Science and Religion ””— 
and we have little doubt that the order is significant. Science takes the first place. 
Religion is but a secondary consideration, and woe betide her if she fail to reconcile 
herself with the conclusions of the greater authority ! 

However, as Dr. Short rightly reminds us in the preface to this volume, “ a 
of people were convinced that they could rely on the Bible, before modern 
was born or thought of.” To the “ wise” men of the world it no doubt appears 
“ foolishness ” to assume that the writers of the Bible were honest men who did 
try to tell the truth. But after a careful perusal of Dr. Short’s convincing arguments 


! The Bible and Modern Research. By Dr. A. Rendle Short. London: Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott, Ltd. Price 6s. net. 
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in support of the conservative position in regard to Biblical criticism, our conclusion 
is that the final comment upon the findings of the advanced critics is best expressed 
in the words—“ He taketh the wise in their own craftiness.” The volume under 
review is a result of wide reading, careful investigation, and accurate deductions; and 
the irresistible conclusion has been that so far from demolishing the Bible, hg facts 
brought to light over a vast field of research have confirmed in the most rkable 
way the accuracy of Scripture and substantiated its claim to be regarded as the 
inspired Word of God. “ The new facts,” says the writer, “ have served like the 
wind on a threshing floor to blow away the chaff of some old theological deductions 
from the Book, and to leave the grain all the purer, and the better exposed to view.” 

The parts of the present volume that are concerned with science are, of course, 
particularly impressive, both on account of the writer’s unquestioned authority to 
deal with the subject, and on account of the conviction which his strong grasp of 
the issues involved and his clearly reasoned consideration of them convey. The 
opening chapter—“ The Return of Science to God ”—should be full of illumination 
to those who imagine that modern science has politely bowed God out of His universe. 
True, bishops no longer have sleepless nights when they hear of a very hairy man or 
a particularly intelligent ape, but there is still a persistent idea in many quarters 
that evolution is the full and final explanation of all things. Every intelligent 
person, we have been told, accepts evolution. But Professor Short does not hesitate 
to assure us that many people who are not altogether lacking in intelligence are 
beginning to have grave doubts about the doctrine. For evolution has received of 
late several rude shocks. We do not think we exaggerate if we say some shattering 
blows. The theory of Convergence, for one thing, has greatly weakened the theory 
of natural selection on which Darwinism was founded. But there could be no 
better evidence that scientific opinion on this subject is once again in the melting pot, 
than the conflict among eminent authorities revealed at the last meetings of the 
British Association. A clever satirist writing at the time in one of the English 
newspapers summed up the situation most expressively in the current verbiage of the 
economic crisis through which we were at the moment passing. ‘“ There are dis- 
turbing signs,” he wrote, “ that the scientific world may have to go off the ape- 
standard. Speeches at last week’s meeting of the British Association suggested 
that scientists are uncertain whether the stability of physical evolution can be 
maintained, and now Professor Sergio Sergi, at the World’s Anthropological Congress, 
seems to be depressing the value of the ‘ missing link.” Owing to the general uneasi- 
ness that prevails, it is impossible to give authentic quotations for the evolution 
theory, but personally I am getting into something else as soon as I can!” 

The evolution theory, as even its most enthusiastic advocates were compelled 
to admit, was accepted not because it could be proved to be true, but because the 
only alternative, special creation, was anathema to the scientific mind. But now we 
have Sir James Jeans declaring that “ everything points with overwhelming force to 
a definite event, or series of events, of creation, at some time or other, not infinitely 
remote.” ‘That is the verdict of astronomy. But does it not strike fatally at 
evolution with its premise of a beginning in an infinitely remote antiquity ? Then 
the science of Paleontology has dealt another deadly blow at Darwinism. In a 
particular stratum the fossil-hunters have come across thousands of forms of some 
fossil all exactly alike; then perhaps only a few inches above, it has been entirely 
replaced by a more or less similar but different form, as though a mass-transformation 
of the one species into the other had taken place. One scientist who worked for a 
quarter of a century on the fossils of the French coalfields, and who began by expecting 
to find a continuous variation, in accordance with the evolution theory, was com- 
pelled to admit that what he found was that the mutations which had taken place 
were more after the manner of metamorphoses, or even, and in direct opposition 
to Darwinism, by leaps ; not by slow, scarcely perceptible, continuous variations. 
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time to time the sudden influx of new types, rather than a steady progressive develop- 
ment, are among the outstanding features of the history of plant evolution.” 

Professor Rendle Short has undoubtedly done a great service in calling attention 
to those ominous rumblings that are threatening the stability of the once-sacred 

temple of evolution. For it must be obvious to everyone that any scientific theory 
that refuses to countenance such a contingency as a creative act of God is inimical 
not only to the Bible revelation, but also to the possibility of Divine intervention 
in the hearts and lives of men and women. 

The field covered by this book is, however, much wider than the actual title 
would imply. Indeed, the subject of the author’s earlier volume—The Historic 
Faith in the Light of Today—and on which, being no longer in print, a levy has 
been made, would be equally applicable to this present work. The book com- 
prises not only papers on subjects strictly included under the heading of biblical 
scholarship, such as “ Genesis and Geology,” “ Archzology and the Bible,” “ The 
Literary Problem of the Pentateuch,” but also papers on such subjects as “ The 
Return of Science to God,” “The Problem of Man’s Origin,” “er “ Modern 
Psychology and Christian Faith.” But as all who are already acquainted with 
Dr. Short’s writing will be prepared to find, the strength of this book is the writer’s 
comprehensive knowledge of the whole field under review, his masterly handling of 
the great mass of material, the robust vigour of his style, and the simple, non- 
technical language in which the themes are handled. One could ask no safer, no 
more adequate or reliable guide across ground that has so often been a battlefield of 
bitter controversy and confused alarms. 

South Leith. Donatp Davinson. 


CHRIST THE LORD" 


Tuts volume by one of our esteemed contributors is a noteworthy piece of work. 
Dr. Macintyre has conferred upon an unbelieving generation a benefit by his clear, 
powerful and persuasive presentation of the truth of the Gospel in regard to Christ 
the Lord. In the midst of an atmosphere in present-day Scotland that is charged with 
questionings and hesitancies, with doubts and denials, he writes with a refreshing 
frankness and strikes the note of definite conviction as to the truth which lies at the 
heart’s core of the Evangel. 

This work is divided into four parts. 

In the first of these the writer deals with Jesus who is man indeed—a Man of our 
manhood. Here he handles the birth and childhood of our Lord, the witness of a 
Voice from Heaven, the significance of the title Son of Man, and the fact that the 
Son of Man is the Man from Heaven whose manhood by reason of its oneness with 
the Eternal Word reaches forth into Godhead. 

In the second part the writer takes up the theme of the essential Godhead of the 
Son of Man who is the Word that came to be flesh. Here he deals with the witness 
borne to this truth by our Lord’s own teaching. He lays due stress on the relation 
to the redemptive character of His work in which the truth of who our Lord indeed is 
comes to light. Thereafter he goes on to open up the witness of the New Testament 
writers one after other, James, Simon Peter, the writer to the Hebrews, Paul and 
John. The witness of the Resurrection is next considered, and this part closes with a 
discussion of the significance of what we learn of the Risen Lord. In this connection 
stress is laid on the truth that the Lord Jesus is alive in the perfection of His manhood, 
that as alive from the dead He is the pledge of a completed redemption, that as the 
Risen and Ascended Lord He sent forth the Holy Ghost whose coming He had foretold 
and promised, and that when our Lord ascended on high He sat down on His media- 
torial throne. In dealing with this last subject Dr. Macintyre makes clear enough his 
pre-millennial reading of what awaits to be fulfilled: of Gospel revelation. But 

* Christ the Lord, by D. M. Macintyre, D.D. Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London and 
Edinburgh. 38. 6d. 
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though he is definite in his personal view of this matter he cannot be said to lay great 
stress or disproportionate emphasis on what he holds in this question of interpretation. 

Having in the first two parts treated of the manhood and the Godhead respec- 
tively of our Incarnate Lord, Dr. Macintyre in his third part goes on to set forth the 
truth in regard to the oneness of His Person. This section he calls in general :— 
One Christ. In its course he has five chapters which deal in order with “ Perfect 
Man,” “ True God,” “ In two Estates,” “ In two Natures,” “‘ And one Person for 
ever.” In this part the orthodoxy of Historical Christology is maintained. This 
is the orthodoxy of the Creed of Chalcedon with which the Reformed Churches of 
English-speaking Christendom have been familiar as it is put in the well-known words 
of the Westminster Shorter Catechism that “ The only Redeemer of God’s elect is 
the Lord Jesus Christ who being the Eternal Son of God became man and so was 
and continueth to be God and Man in two distinct natures and one Person for ever.” 

The fourth part of this volume, running to about one-fifth of its whole contents, 
is devoted to “ The Seats of Doctrine.” Here the writer treats of “ The Teaching of 
the Apostles,” “ The Witness of the Early Church,” “ Paulinism in Embryo,” “ The 
Making of a Gospel ” and “ The Fourth Gospel.” Without entering at any undue 
length into the tangle of critical questions that have been raised in regard to the 

tual witness of the Apostles, Dr. Macintyre shows with sufficient clearness his 
knowledge of them and his own attitude towards them. He wisely refrains from an 
endeavour to traverse that Serbonian bog in which whole armies have been engulfed— 
the Synoptic Problem. Learned and half-learned idlers have amused themselves 
for a century bygone in the field of fruitless conjecture in regard to the relations of 
the Synoptics to one another and to phantom sources that are postulated as lying 
behind them. If one tithe of the attention devoted to this wild-goose chase had 
been directed to the final record, for such it is, that the Holy Gospels afford us of the 
message of witness and teaching of the Apostles, the energies and the attention of the 
rising ministry in our Churches would not have been side-tracked as they have been. 
The history of critical writing on this subject shows a coastline strewn with the 
wreckage of guess after guess ; and the whole course of this discussion goes to show 
the futility of the endeavour to get behind the New Testament documents. They 
are the crystallised exhibition of the teaching of the authenticated representatives of 
our Lord and Saviour. Their witness was meant to serve the Gospel end that men 
should believe that the Jesus of whom they wrote is the Christ, the Son of God, and 
that believing they should have life in His Name. Through the ages believing 
Christendom has responded to these Gospels and to the end this will be the case. 
All who would know our Lord must have the truth as to His Person and Words and 
Works from the witness of the Gospels. As with anointed eyes and opened hearts 
and ears they enter into the discovery of His glory they will rest content with those 
Gospels that shine in the lustre of their own light. So believing Christendom learned 
and unlearned alike will bow to the authority of Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Man 
whom they recognise to be the Christ and whom they hail as the very Son of God. 

In regard to the vexed question of the character of the Kenosis of which Paul 
speaks in Philippians ii. we take it that Dr. Macintyre is on safe lines. There has 
been in different ages a tendency at work which may from different points of view be 
spoken of as Docetic or Apollinarian or Monophysite that diminishes the fulness and 
perfection of our Lord’s manhood. It is a tendency that must be resisted. A created 
nature is, in virtue of the fact that it is a creature, something finite. We must not 
pry into what is not revealed to us, what was the extent of the knowledge or power 
in man’s nature of the Incarnate Saviour in the days of His flesh. Let it suffice that 
His power and knowledge as man were human. To the measure of His knowledge 
we cannot set bounds any further than Scripture does. It was determined by the 
Sovereign will of God and it was secured by the grace of the Unction. Through the 
Communio Idiomatum what holds good of one nature may be predicated of the 
Person as designated in the terms of the other nature. So the Son of Man on earth 
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can be spoken of as being in heaven and the Son may be said not to know what He was 

not sent to make known. The acknowledgment of the truth that human knowledge 

is of necessity finite gives no advantage to the Rationalising tendency that would 
set aside on the ground of His Kenosis the absolute authority of all the words of our 
Lord as we have them on record. We should not forget that, as it was by the finger 
of God that He wrought His works of wonder, for thus it was that the Father who 
dwelt in Him did the works, the words that our Lord spoke were spoken under the 
plenitude of the anointing. For what He spoke He spoke not from Himself because 
the Father who had sent Him gave Him a commandment what He should say and what 
He should speak. What He spoke, then, He spoke as the Father had said to Him. 

Our Lord’s witness to Old Testament Scripture is given us thus in the words that the 
Father gave Him. When that witness is set aside the issue is plain. There is a 
reverence which bids believing hearts conserve and respect the mysteries of the Faith. 
They hear the word that tells them of holy ground and they will not indulge in 
unhallowed approaches to what is reserved among the secret things that belong to 
the Lord their God. 


Edinburgh. Joun Macteop. 


St. PATRICK?* 


Ir has been believed hitherto that St. Patrick came to Ireland on his great mission 
in a.v. 432. Dr. Ardill seeks to show that “a more likely date for his coming into 
Ireland would be about 180, or earlier ” (page 113). Though he has not proved 
his case, his book may be of some value in so far as it draws attention to difficulties 
and stimulates further research. 

The weightiest authorities by far for Patrick’s life and work are his own Con- 
fession and Letter to Coroticus, both of which are accepted by all as genuine and 
authentic. The former relates that he was the son of Calpornus, a deacon, and 
grandson of Potitus, a presbyter, who lived in a vicus or village, obviously in Britain, 
called “ Bannavem Taberniz.” Thence he was taken captive to Ireland when about 
sixteen years of age, “ along with so many thousands of people, according to our 
deserts, because we had back-slidden from God and had not kept His commandments, 
and had not been obedient to our priests, who kept warning us for our salvation.” 
There, while he tended flocks, the love and fear of God grew in him more and more ; 
in a single day he uttered as many as one hundred prayers, and as many more in the 
night, rising up for prayer before daylight in snow and frost and rain. After six 
years he escaped from Ireland, almost certainly to Gaul. Of the period between his 
escape and his second coming to Ireland he says little beyond that “ after a few years ” 
he was again in Britain with his parents, who wished him to stay on with them after 
all his tribulations. But he had a vision of an Irishman named Victoricus (the Irish 
would be Buadhach), who gave him a letter containing “ the Voice of the Irish,” 
whereupon he seemed to hear the voices of those who dwelt by the Wood of Foclut, 
near the western sea, calling on him to come and walk among them again. “ Thanks 
to God that after many years the Lord gave them according to their cry.” He 
does not mention where the years of preparation for his ministry were passed. 

When Patrick returned to Ireland after his training and other experiences he 
must have been at least forty. Dr. Ardill’s theory would thus place his birth not 
later than 140. His grandfather, the presbyter, would have been born, say, fifty 
years earlier, ie. about a.p. 90. The inevitable inference is that in the part of 
Britain where Potitus lived the Christian faith had been established, with presbyters 
and deacons, round about 100. Yet the author mentions the fact of “ a strong and 
active church ” at Lyons in 177 as “ one of the surprises of history ” (page 115), and 
quotes with approval Harnack’s statement: “ it is quite possible that Christians 
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had arrived in Britain and laboured there by the end of the second century ” (page 69). 
Our first definite indication of an organised Church in Britain is the presence of three 
bishops, one presbyter and one deacon, at the Council of Arles in 314. In face of 
all this it is needless to discuss the references to Irenzus and Tertullian in Chapter III. 

This is by no means the only point fatal to the early date. Dr. Newport J. D. 
White, who has made a special study of the Patrician documents, has investigated 
carefully the sources of the numerous quotations from Scripture contained in the 
Confession and in the Letter with the view of discovering whether Patrick quoted 
from an Old Latin version or from the revised version by Hieronymus (St. Jerome), 
made toward the end of the fourth century. Dr. White’s report is that, while it 
may be safely said that the text of the Old Testament used by Patrick was pre- 
Hieronymian, certain quotations from the Gospels are “ unquestionably from 
Jerome’s version,” and that the same account is probably to be given of the Acts. 
The Epistles yield similar results ; Revelation is always quoted from the Old Latin 
version. 

On the subject of the short so-called Creed given near the beginning of the 
Confession, which Dr. Ardill finds inconsistent with a fifth century background and 
assigns to the second century, Dr. White states that “the wording is borrowed 
unmistakably from the Commentary on the Apocalypse by Victorinus of Pettau 
in Upper Pannonia, martyred in the Diocletian persecution ” (i.e. about a.p. 303). 
The passage from Victorinus may be read in Migne, Patrol. Cursus, t. 5, col. 334; 
it bears out the verdict quoted, not only in respect of wording but also in respect of 
doctrine. It may well be doubted whether Patrick here aimed at a complete formal 
statement of the Christian faith. 

When Patrick refers to his native country he always uses the plural in Britanniis, 
“in the Britains,” the form which became current after the division of Roman 
Britain into four provinces in the times of Diocletian and Constantine the Great 
(later a fifth, Valentia, was added). Patrick’s usage has rightly been regarded as 
consistent with the period in which he has hitherto been considered to have written ; 
it precludes an authorship before the fourth century. Dr. Ardill, however, prints 
in Britannis instead of -its, and Britanne for -ie@ (pages 190, 191), and proceeds to 
say: “On the other hand Tertullian, writing about a.p. 208, uses the plural in the 
same sense—‘ places in the Britains inaccessible to the Romans are subject to Christ ’” 
(page 191). ‘Tertullian’s words are “ Britannorum inaccessa Romanis loca,” etc., 
“ places among the Britons,” etc. What Tertullian uses is “ Britanni,” “ Britons,” 
not “ Britannia,” “ Britains ” : the author has got hopelessly mixed between the two." 

The Letter to Coroticus mentions as a custom of the “ Roman Gauls ” (i.e. the 
Christian Gauls) that they sent holy men to the Franks and other heathen peoples 
with money to redeem baptised captives. The name “ Franks ” appears first about 
the middle of the third century ; the people so named became officially Christian in 
496. The natural inference is that the Letter was written not earlier than ¢. 250 
and not later than 496. On this Dr. Ardill remarks: ‘ Menzel, in his History of 
Germany, traces the title much further back than a.p. 241. In a.p. 69, Civilis, the 
great Batavian leader, or rebel, roused all the lower Germans in the name of Freedom, 
and according to Tacitus, said expressly to the people of Cologne, ‘ You will be free 
(Frank) among the free (Franken).’? With great probability, Menzel ascribes the 
title Frank to the time of Civilis* (a.v. 69). We are at liberty, therefore, to choose 
any date for Patrick’s reference to the Franks, so far as the use of the title is concerned, 
back to the end of the first century a.v.”? (page 83). Again on page 85 he has “ the use 
of the term Frank by Civilis.” The ordinary reader might be excused if he took this 
at its face value. Reference to Tacitus, however, puts a very different complexion 
on the matter. “The Tencteri,” he says, “sent envoys with orders to announce 


* Pliny uses Britanniae, but, as he explains, in the sense of “ the British Isles,” ie. Great Britain 
(Albion), Ireland, and all adjacent isles. 
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their instructions to the Council of Cologne, which the biggest bully of their number 
(not Civilis) set forth as follows: ‘ We thank our common gods and Mars, chief of 
the gods, that you have returned into the body and name of Germany; and we 
congratulate you that at long last you will be free among free men ” (vobisque gratu- 
lamur quod tandem liberi inter liberos eritis) (Hist. iv, 64). ‘The demands follow. This 
is far from proof of the existence of “ Franci ” as a national name in the first century : 
the national name then is Germani, and the country is Germania. Dr. Ardill’s 
attempts to prove “fifth century redemptions impracticable” (pages 87ff) are 
unconvincing. The assertions that “after a.v. 313 Gaul became almost wholly 
Christian,” and that “the number of Christians taken in such a raid would be 
greater than the Church could redeem” by no means square with the pictures of 
Gaul presented, e.g. in Sulpicius Severus’s Life of Martin of Tours. “In the fourth 
century,” says the French translator, “ Christianity was solidly established only in 
the Mediterranean districts (of Gaul) and in the valley of the Rhone ” (Paul Mon- 
ceaux). The country folk (pagant) were for the most part pagans. 

The Letter to Coroticus is inspired by righteous anger against a British prince 
whose soldiers, “ allies of Scots and apostate Picts,” in course of a raid on Ireland 
had murdered some of Patrick’s newly baptised converts and had carried off others 
to be sold into slavery “ among the most unworthy, most wicked, and apostate 
Picts.” The Letter is addressed in the first instance to the soldiers of Coroticus, 
whom, he says, “ I do not call my fellow citizens or fellow citizens of the holy Romans, 
but fellow citizens of demons on account of their evil works.” Zimmer long ago 
proved Coroticus to be the Ceretic guletic (“‘ the ruler”) who reigned over Strath 
Clyde about 420-450 ; Muirchu, in his Life of St. Patrick, calls him in Irish Coirthech 
rex Aloo, Coirthech king of Ail, i.e. of Ail Cluade, “ Rock of Clyde,” now Dumbarton. 
The Picts referred to twice as apostates are the Picts south of the Grampians, next 
neighbours of Coroticus, who received Christianity from Ninian early in the fifth 
century, and had lapsed (probably only in part) into heathenism after Ninian’s 
death. This sound and eminently satisfactory historical explanation Dr. Ardill 
ignores completely. The reader may be left to judge remarks such as the following : 
“ Patrick refers to the apostate Picts in such a way as to indicate nothing as to a date. 
Dr. MacCullogh (he means Dr. MacCulloch) tells us that the Picts had Druids, and 
therefore we may believe they were Celts, and were as likely to be Christians at an 
early date as any other section of the Celtic people,” etc., etc. (pages 177, 178). 

The Confession has a most interesting reference to rethorici or rhetoricians, who 
appear to have held Patrick’s lack of learning in contempt; he addresses them as 
uos domini cati, “ ye smart masters.”* “ Who was it who called me up, fool though 
I be, from the midst of those who think themselves wise, and skilled in the law, and 
mighty in speech and in everything?” The comparison offered in the text with 
the obiter dictum of Irenzus that his reader is not to expect any display of rhetoric 
from a man who dwells among the Celts (of Gaul), and who is accustomed to speak 
Celtic, seems decidedly forced. One would expect some reference to Kuno Meyer’s 
treatment of the question in his lecture on “ Learning in Ireland in the Fifth Cen- 
tury,” where he discusses the probability, based on’an ancient statement, of a migra- 
tion of Gaulish scholars to Ireland in consequence of the invasions of Gaul by Huns, 
Vandals, Alans, and Goths in the first and second decades of the fifth century (Dublin, 
1913). 

Other points might be discussed, such as the author’s remarks on the questions 
of Easter and the Tonsure, the relation of the Druids to Christianity (he has some 
startling statements about the Druids), the absence of reference in the Confession to 
the controversies of the early fifth century, and the remarkable dictum that there 
were bishops in Ireland for some centuries before a.p. 431 (page 1), for which some 
~~ might have been expected. No one who has studied the question would deny 


Other readings are: “vos domini ignari i rethorici,”” “ye rhetoriciane who know not the 
“vos domini gnari r.,”’ “ ye r. 
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that there were Christians in Ireland before the coming of Patrick in a.p. 432: 
bishops two hundred years before that date is a very different matter. 

‘Gu page he fenien and in the index for Septimus Severus read Septimius Severus ; 
page 77 for plumbatarum ictis read p. ictibus ; page 82 for Usepit read Usipit. 


Edinburgh. W. J. Watson, 


CELTIC CHURCH! 


Tus book by the Rector of Seapatrick and Archdeacon of Dromore illustrates the old 
Scots saying that good gear may go in small bulk. Within the compass of this 
little volume he has included, in a clear and orderly manner, the points essential to 
his subject, using the original sources with judgment and critical acumen. The 
work is not confined to Ireland ; it also deals succinctly with the developments of 
the Irish Church in Britain. A special chapter is devoted to the medieval “ Fictions 
and Forgeries,” which have done so much to obscure and confuse the issues. 

The history of the Irish Church begins with the contemporary statement of 
Prosper of Aquitaine that in .p. 431 Palladius, having been ordained by Pope 
Celestine, was sent as first bishop to the Irish believing in Christ. This, as the author 
recognises, implies that there were Christians in Ireland before the coming of St. 
Patrick. It does not, however, follow that there were organised churches, and in 
this connection the other statement by Prosper is instructive : “ with no less care did 
Celestine free the British Isles from the disease of Pelagianism . . . and by 
ordaining a bishop for the Irish, while he strove to keep the Roman island Catholic, 
he also made the barbarous island Christian.” There is no inconsistency between 
the two statements, nor between them and the claims made by St. Patrick in his 
Confession. Of Palladius’s mission nothing further is known for certain; Zimmer 
indeed identified him with St. Patrick, but that view has failed to find acceptance. 
It has to be taken that this first mission, so remarkable a proof of Pope Celestine’s 
zeal and care for the Church in the far West, was for some reason a failure. 

The traditional date, a.v. 432, of St. Patrick’s coming to Ireland as bishop is 
generally accepted. In regard to the question whether he, like Palladius, was sent 
under the authority of the Pope of Rome, Mr. Kerr shows that no such claim is made 
by Patrick himself in his acknowledged writings, the Confession and the Epistle to 
Coroticus, though “ if he regarded such a commission as having the supreme authority, 
then he must have appealed to it ” in the circumstances ; Patrick, like Paul (Gal. i. 1), 
claims to be “ appointed by God.” Similarly St. Sechnall’s Latin Hymn, which 
may well be contemporary, says of Patrick, “ he hath received from God his apostle- 
ship” ; “ Christ hath chosen him for himself to be his Vicar on earth.” Mr. Kerr 
shows further that neither Muirchu (c. 700) nor Tirechan (post 657) claim for him a 
mission from Rome. On the contrary, Muirchu records how Patrick, instead of 
going to Rome, stayed with Germanus in Gaul. Yet, as Bury points out, Muirchu 
“ would have had every reason to emphasise anything like a mission from the Roman 
See ; for in the Roman controversy of his day he was on the Roman side.” Patrick’s 
spiritual home was in Gaul; duty prevented him from ever leaving Ireland, not- 
withstanding his earnest desire “ to go even as far as Gaul to visit the brethren and 
to see the faces of the saints of my Lord.” Later fictions connecting him with Rome 
are to be set aside in view of the early testimony. 

In post-Patrician times the Irish Church developed on lines of its own without 
reference to Rome. It recognised one Head, namely Christ, according to the ancient 
Catalogue of the Saints. Mr. Kerr summarises the main heads of difference—the 
date of celebrating Easter, the form of the tonsure, the conferring of episcopal 
orders by a single bishop, liturgical forms, the great development of monasticism and 
the position of the bishop in monasteries as subject to the abbot. He adds that 
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“ they did not strictly observe clerical celibacy,” a statement which we should like 
to see proved or disproved once for all: it certainly does not apply to Iona or to 
Iona’s daughter Church in England. These peculiarities were, no doubt, the result 
of isolation ; the important point is that when in the seventh century the Irish Church 
in Ireland, in Scotland, and in England came into contact with the Church of Rome, 
it showed a “ long-continued strenuous opposition to Rome,” and adopted “a 

ition of separation from, and definite breach of communion with, the Roman 
Church” (page 36). The author proceeds to discuss this struggle in detail as it affected 
the various branches of the Irish Church, showing, among other things, how the 
clergy (as in the case of the Columban foundations) submitted to all hardships rather 
than submit to Rome. The position adopted by Columbanus on the continent in 
regard to the Pope is discussed fully and fairly, with illustrative quotations. Just as 
Columba neither asked nor received authority from Rome for his mission to the 
pagan Picts, and as the Church in Iona acted independently in regard to its mission 
to Northumbria, so Columbanus had no Papal leave or sanction for his mission to the 
continent ; he plainly did not recognise the pontifical authority. 

Long after the Irish Church had conformed to Rome in the matters of Easter 
and the tonsure, it continued to cling to a number of its ancient customs. It was 
not till the twelfth century that the Irish Church became thoroughly Romanised 
and subjugated to the Bishop of Rome. The chapters in which this revolution is 
discussed convey information which will be fresh to many. Another chapter of 
special value is that on “ Fictions and Forgeries,” already referred to. We thank 
Mr. Kerr for an excellent and reliable book. 


Edinburgh. W. J. Watson. 


REFORMED DOGMATICS! 
By this publication the English-speaking world is put in possession of a valuable 
additional work on Systematic Theology. It is seldom, in these times, that such 
a book issues from the press. Little value is coming to be set on such a class of 
literature, and the demand for such is rapidly diminishing. Indeed, doctrinal study 
and teaching, such as people of the Reformed countries of the world at one time 
desired and appreciated, are not characteristic of the present generation. The sad 
fact rather is that much ignorance of Reformed doctrine prevails. Consequently 
preaching, to a large extent, is marked by superficiality in respect of a knowledge of 
doctrine, and produces a considerable amount of indifference on the part of the 
people. What is listened to does not appear to grip men either in head or heart. 
Such measures also as were adopted in a former age for giving the young to know at 
least the great verities of the Christian religion, have now ceased to be used in large 
measure. The rising generations are, therefore, left exposed to the influences of 
whatever errors may be proclaimed in their hearing, or read by them in much of 
the popular literature of the day. But how can the case be expected to be other 
than it is? Much diverse opinion exists, especially on the part of many of the 
teachers who occupy Chairs in the Theological Schools and Colleges of the various 
countries, as to what the truth is. What has become very apparent is that this 
uncertainty is gradually giving place to liberal thought, with the result that one 
after another of these schools of sacred learning breaks away from its former attach- 
ment to the Historical Faith, and becomes a seminary for the propagation of what 
passes under the fascinating name of new or progressive knowledge, but which in 
reality is only old error. In its modern presentation, however, it, being destructive 
of belief in the infallibility of the Bible, is seen to ruin for multitudes the Scriptures 
as to their Divine authority and claim upon man for obedience. The result is that 
Reformed Dogmatics. By Louis Berkhof, Profesor of Dogmatic Theology, Calvin 
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An interesting feature of this latest addition by Professor Berkhof to our standard 
works on Dogmatics is its extensive references to Dutch theological writings : 
valuable works have been produced by great masters in the Dutch language. The 
present author’s indebtedness to the writings of such men as Kuyper, Bavinck and 
Vos is very apparent, but, instead of this detracting from the merit of the book, in 
our judgment it greatly enhances it. The writer, however, by no means confines 
his gleanings to the Dutch Theological field. He extends them far beyond it. 
Among a past generation of scholars in Scotland there were men who were well versed 
in Dutch Theological literature. One of them we knew personally. No man could 
have had a greater interest than he had in such literature. His own wide scholarship, 
culture, and spiritual insight rendered him capable of appreciating such teaching. 
It is remarkable, however, how little general interest has been manifested in that 
small Dutch country and the services which have been rendered by her sons, many 
of them having made their homes in other lands, to theological learning. What a 
contrast there is in this respect between her and Germany! How much better had 
it been for evangelical religion had the case been reversed! Reformed Dogmatics 
will now enable students who are not familiar with the Dutch language to secure 
acquaintance with Dutch Theology. Its author is conscious of there being a need 
for such a publication ; and it is in view of such a need that he has been prevailed 
upon to issue the book to the world. Many people will be grateful for the decision 
that has been arrived at. 

Specially valuable is the treatment given in the book to the doctrine of the 
Covenants. In a work professedly built to a considerable extent on a foundation 
laid in Dutch theological thought, and by a Professor in a College bearing the name 
of Calvin, it would be expected that the product would not only be true to such an 
honoured name, but also that Covenant Theology would be given due place and 
treatment. There is somehow such an affinity between the two matters, that the 
Covenants provide for Calvinism and that Calvinism is not possible except in terms 
of the Covenants. Covenant teaching has, therefore, an essential place in Systematic 
Theology, and it has been of incalculable value to the Orthodox Church. It is indeed 
impossible to set forth in a connected system the true teaching of Scripture apart 
from the Covenants. That the Covenants find so little place in the teaching of 
the modern professing Church is deeply to be deplored. To their absence may be 
traced a considerable measure of the want of logical reasoning by which is marked 
not a little of present-day preaching. 

Reformed Dogmatics is primarily intended for the classroom, and eminently 
suitable, in our judgment, it is for such a place. This is due, not merely to its 
subject matter, which is an able statement of our invaluable heritage of the historical 
Reformed Faith, but also to the way in which the material has been arranged in 
headed paragraphs and the balance that has been maintained in the treatment of the 
various subjects. Nowhere is the orthodox view overburdened with details, nor 
with explanations and proofs, nor even with the presentation of conflicting theories. 
Yet, for practical purposes, ample space and treatment is given to each aspect of 
the questions involved. Students will find the publication more suitable as a text- 
book than some of the larger standard works of a similar kind. Its usefulness, 
however, need not necessarily end at the students’ bench. It is fitted to do good 
service to the preacher and to the teacher outside the Theological Colleges and to 
ordinary Church members ; many of whom, though they have not had any special 
theological training, desire to acquire a knowledge of our Reformed Christian Doctrine 
in a systematised form. There are men who, though they are versed in certain fields 
and aspects of doctrine, lack a comprehensive view of the Calvinistic system as a whole. 
Those who possess the more extensive knowledge have an immense advantage over 
their less favoured fellows. The regrettable feature of the present situation in most 
Protestant countries is the largeness of the number of people who are growing up 
practically destitute of such a desirable possession. 
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For the help of those who may desire to make a more detailed study of theological 
teaching than Professor Berkhof’s book aims at providing, references are given at the 
clcge of each chapter, and at the end of the second volume there is a valuable list of 
sv.¢h literature, in a classified order, or at least of such works as are easily accessible 
tostudents. There is also given after each chapter a series of questions which should 

e helpful in directing the searcher after truth. For Bible Class work the book 

be found to be very valuable. No recipient of its teaching can avoid being a 
good theologian. 

One of the few hopeful signs of the times in respect of the spiritual welfare of 
the Christian world is the return that is taking place on the part of Holland to the 
Scriptures as the inspired Word of God and to Calvinism. Not only is she in this 
improving her own position, but she is also in an increasing degree instrumental in 
reviving appreciation of Calvinism within and beyond her own borders. It does not 
seem at all improbable that a people who were enabled and honoured at the time 
of the Reformation to make a most heroic stand in defence of truth and liberty, may 
have the further honour of being outstanding defenders and disseminators of such 
truth. The Reformed Church in other lands owed much to them in the past. They 
may be more fully indebted to them in the not distant future for the preservation of 
the truth, which, though it is being presently much despised and neglected, is of 
imperishable value. 

It is very pleasing to have such a book as Reformed Dogmatics produced by a 
Dutchman. Though no longer in the land of his fathers, he has continued to love 
the faith of his fathers. His great work will find an honourable place beside such 
monumental works as Systematic Theology by Dr. Charles Hodge, Dogmatic Theology 
by Dr. Shedd and works of other members of the same conservative school. It 
covers what is regarded as the field proper of Dogmatics. It opens with the Doctrine 
of God. This doctrine is followed by that of man. Thereafter comes the Doctrine 
of Christ. Next comes the Doctrine of the Application of Redemption. The 
book closes with the Doctrines of the Church and of the Last Things. The great 
and difficult Doctrines of God and of the World are given an able treatment, under 
the various divisions of the Existence, the Nature, the Names, the Attributes of God, 
and the Trinity. The Works of God are, with equal ability and satisfactory treat- 
ment, dealt with under the Divine Decrees in General, Predestination, Creation, 
and Providence. The author is not ashamed of his belief in Trinitarianism and in 
Creationism. He clearly and candidly asserts both. Under the Doctrine of Man 
in his Relation to God there are dealt with : Man’s Origin, Man’s Original State, 
and his Covenant Relation to God. Then there follows consideration of the Fall 
and its result in the sinful and corrupt condition of the race. There is added to such 
a treatment, the Doctrine of the Covenant of Grace. The treatment given to the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ, in respect of orthodox teaching as well as of the many 
prevailing errors, is very opportune and satisfactory at the present time, when the 
Deity of Christ, His Incarnation and vicarious sufferings are being so extensively 
called in question. In the Eschatological section of the book such questions as the 
Intermediate State of the Dead, the Resurrection of the Dead and the Final State of 
_ the Dead are dealt with. No countenance is given to views that are being pressed 

on the attention of people today anew, especially by the introduction of practices 
such as praying for the dead, that are inconsistent with the teaching of the Scriptures 
an@ of the Creeds of the Reformed Church on such matters. 

The teaching throughout Professor Berkhof’s book is very clear and definite. 
Its statements are also made in a manner that is fitted to make the least popular parts 
of Calvinistic teaching not at all unattractive to persons who are truly and sincerely 
desiring to know the revelation that God has given of Himself to men. We have 
read the two volumes with much pleasure and no smiall profit. We hope to see the 
book brought into use in Scotland and its extensive acceptance in the Christian world. 


Edinburgh. J. K. Cameron. 
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THE PILGRIM CHURCH" 


Tuis is a book that will well repay careful study. As stated on the title page, it aims 
at giving some account of the continuance through succeeding centuries of churches 
practising the principles taught and exemplified in the New Testament. 

The Preface itself is valuable, giving, as it does, a summary of the principal 
authorities made use of or referred to in the book. For anyone interested in 
Church history it would be difficult to suggest a more helpful course of study than that 
laid down in these introductory pages. 

The magnitude of the task undertaken by the writer may be judged by the fact 
that he gives a résumé of the principal events in evangelical Church history from 
apostolic times to the present day. He has rescued from oblivion many interesting 
chapters which it would have been a pity to lose. He has at the same time let a 
good deal of light in upon, and shown the unwarranted nature of, many of the 
brought against several of the bodies referred to, especially by the Roman Catholic 
Church in her efforts to discredit those who refused to accept doctrines and practices 
which they believed to be unscriptural, or who refused to acknowledge the supremacy 
of that Church. 

The book is a history of Brethrenism as it has existed down through the centuries 
in different European countries. Bodies such as the United Brethren and others, 
noted as they were for their piety, their self-sacrifice, and their devotion to the Lord 
Jesus, were, it is shown, but the predecessors of the Brethren of today—a body that is 
second to none in missionary enthusiasm and that has on its roll of heroes not a few 
whose names have had a world-wide reputation in missionary circles, as pioneers in the 
great task of carrying the gospel to the ends of the earth. 

With such a wealth of material to draw from it is not possible to do more than 
draw attention to a few of the outstanding features of this valuable book. 

It would be interesting to know how many Christians of the present day know 
about the Bogomils, to mention one of the many bodies referred to. The Bogomils 
were from Eastern Europe. The name itself is a Slav word meaning “ Friends of God” 
and is derived from the phrase “ Bogu Mili ” those dear, or acceptable toGod. Other 
names by which they were known were Paulicians or Thonraks. One whose name 
has come down to us is “ Basil,” a physician, who for forty years was indefatigable 
in preaching and teaching. At the end of that time he was lured to Constantinople 
by the Emperor Alexis who sent a message to him saying that he admired his teaching 
and was desirous of conversion and with this in view he desired to have a private 
interview. On Basil going to Constantinople he was arrested and thrown into prison 
where he remained for eight years when he was put to death. 

Persecution drove many of the Bogomils into Serbia from whence they passed to 
Bosnia where they had their greatest development. From Bosnia they spread to 
Spalato and Dalmatia where they came into conflict with the Roman Catholic Church. 

In Bosnia the Bogomils met with such success that 10,000 Bosnians joined 
the Bogomil heresy, as it was called, at one time. The country ceased to be Catholic 
and experienced such a time of prosperity as it had never known before (nor since). 
Meetings were held in houses everywhere and the regular meeting houses were plain 
unpretentious buildings. Even then, the principles of stewardship were acknowledged 
and put in operation. A part of the earnings of believers was set apart for the sick 
and the poor and for the support of those who travelled from place to place to preach 
the gospel among the unconverted. 

Another community to which reference is made is the Nestorian Church. It is 
concerned with Asia rather than with Europe but is important not only because of the 
wide-spread area of its operations,—it at one time outnumbered the Greek and Roman 
Churches combined,—but because it furnishes another illustration of the attitude 
of the Roman Church with reference to any body which did not admit its primacy. 


¥ The Pilgrim Church. By E. H. Broadbent. Pickering & Inglis. 
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The practice was to malign, blacken and misrepresent the character and teaching 
of all such bodies. The writer of this book is of opinion that one of the chief causes 
for the decline and ultimate disappearance of the Nestorians from the greater part 
of Asia was over-centralisation. He is not alone in holding this view. It is doubtful 
however if he is correct in so thinking. It is true that the Nestorians were provided 
with a sufficient supply of Metropolitans (or Archbishops) and Bishops who were all 
technically subject to the Catholicos or Patriarch of Baghdad. It is doubtful however 
if the control exercised by the Patriarch was much more than nominal, especially in 
the areas that were furthest removed from headquarters, such as India, China, and Java 
between which and Baghdad communication was not only difficult but extremely 
rare. Even when a vacancy occurred in a Metropolitan see it is not at all certain 
that the appointment always lay with the Patriarch although the appointee would 
of course be expected to acknowledge his subordination to the Patriarch. Financially 
the different sees must have been quite independent of each other. 

Just here the author seems to have made a slight mistake, due doubtless to in- 
sufficient information. He says (p. 83) that “ with the exception of some remnants 
in India and around Urumiah near their original home, these Persian and Syrian 
Churches have disappeared from Asia where they were once so widely spread.” If 
by “some remnants ” is meant comparatively small communities, the statement is 
true as regards Persia but requires qualification when applied to India. It is true 
that the number of those who are now designated Nestorian in India is limited, but 
if the total number of those known as the Syrian Christians of the Malabar Coast of 
South India, and who have maintained their distinctive identity all down the centuries 
is included, the total is not by any means negligible. There must be not less than a 
million all told who claim to be the descendants of those early Christian Communi- 
ties. There were 800,000 ten years ago and the decennial increase ranges from 
27 to 30 per cent. 

It is true that fully half of the total are now classed as Roman Catholic, but the 
reformed section of the remainder known as the Mar Thoma community, who most 
nearly represent the spirit of the early Nestorian Church, is not only thoroughly 
evangelical but so very enthusiastic that during the last thirty years they have increased 
five-fold as the result of a very real spiritual awakening that has been in progress during 
the greater part of that time. To this body too belongs the distinction of having 
probably the largest Christian convention in the world when more than 30,000 people 
gather together for a whole week, once a year, for Bible study and spiritual inspiration. 

Another of those earnest Christian communities who were misrepresented and 
maligned were the Albigenses. The Roman Catholics described them as Mani- 
chaeans, an early Christian heretical sect with whom they had not the slightest 
affinity. Even such a truly good man as Bernard of Clairvaux was of the opinion 
that they had received their heretical opinions from demons. The common people 
however, who had better opportunities of forming an opinion as to their true character, 
called them “ good men” and testified “that their manner of life was a pattern 
to all and especially that their simplicity and piety were a contrast to the self-indul- 
gence of the clergy.” 

Speaking of the Anabaptists, Mr. Broadbent says the spread of the Churches in 
Austria and the surrounding states was marvellous. The accounts of the numbers 
who were put to death and of the sufferings they endured are tragic but there never 
failed to be men willing to take up the dangerous work of evangelists and elders. 
Of some it is recorded: “They went full of joy to their death. While some were 
being drowned and put to death, others sang and waited with joy the death which 
was theirs when the executioners took them in hand.” Many were won to the faith 
by their steadfastness, but by the religious leaders, it was generally attributed to Satan. 

It is not possible to refer to more than one or two of the many items of interest 
that still remain to be dealt with. One of the most outstanding is the story of 
Zinzendorf and of his connection with the United Brethren from Bohemia and 
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Moravia, who, when fleeing from persecution found a refuge on his estates in Saxony. 
There they formed a settlement which they called Herrnhut and which later became 
the centre from which that wonderful missionary activity, for which the Moravians 
have been so long distinguished, began and spread. The motto of this missionary 
body has always been to go where the need is greatest and the door widest. In its 
early days some of its members actually sold themselves as slaves that they might be 
free to work among the slaves of the West Indies. 

The later chapters of the book deal with some of the great revival movements 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is interesting to note that while 
the Wesleyan Methodist, Primitive Methodist and Methodist New Connection 
bodies owed their origin to John and Charles Wesley, the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists 
and the Countess of Huntingdon’s churches owe their beginnings to Whitfield. 
Although the Wesleyan Church has long been noted for its use of lay preachers 
it is interesting to learn that it was only the lack of clergy for the work that over- 
came the strong scruples of John Wesley and constrained him to admit that God 
had sent numerous laymen to preach the gospel, some of them unlettered but having 
that spiritual experience and power which fitted them to be powerful and effective 
witnesses for Christ. 

Other names mentioned are those of Groves one of the earliest missionaries 
to Persia, George Miiller, founder of the well-known orphan homes in Bristol and 
many others. As already stated, the volume is a regular mine of information and a 
book to be read more than once. 


Stichel, Scotland. Joun Stewart. 


THE ROMANCE OF BLANTYRE! 


Tue author states that the story told in his book was related to the Divinity students 
of the four Scottish Universities in connection with the Pastoral Lectureship founded 
by the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. ‘The reader is presented 
with a well-told narrative of the wonderful work of the Church of Scotland Mission 
at Blantyre and cannot fail to feel the romance of David Livingstone’s vision as 
translated into reality by the self-sacrifice of the missionaries who published the 
Glad Tidings in the dark parts of Central Africa, and laid the foundations of civilisa- 
tion. The narrative is sustained and lofty, and the author has done a real service in 
telling this chapter of African Mission work ; the book is an inspiration and a valuable 
contribution to missionary history. 

The Introduction summarily narrates the efforts of Bishop Mackenzie in 1861 
to settle a mission at Magomero, twenty miles east of the present position of Blantyre. 
The Angoni branch of the Zulu tribe had crossed the Zambesi some years previously, 
had driven the Yaos southward, who in turn threatened the people amongst whom 
Bishop Mackenzie was labouring. The Bishop died in 1862. Famine and pestilence 
took toll of his party with the result that the Mission was transferred to Zanzibar. 

The Rev. Dr. James Stewart of the Free Church of Scotland, who had prospected 
the country about that time, reported that the hour was inopportune for the founding 
of a Mission. In 1864 the Makololo followers of Livingstone established themselves 
in the Shire Valley, the Angoni returned to the coast but on occasions made inland 
raids. Such was the setting for the founding of the Livingstonia and Blantyre 
Missions. In 1874 both the Church of Scotland and the Free Church of Scotland 
took steps to follow up the work of Livingstone, and in the year following the Free 
Church party set out under Lieutenant Young, whilst the Church of Scotland 
attached Henry Henderson to the party in order that he might explore for them and 
select a suitable mission site. The experiences of the party, by no means devoid of 
hardships, are briefly told. The first Livingstonia Mission Station was built at Cape 

1 The Romance of . How Livingstone’s Dream came true. By Rev. Alexander Hether- 


wick, late Head of the Church of Scotland Mission, Nyasaland, Central Africa. London: James Clarke 
& Co. 260 pp. 78. 6d. 
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Maclear, and when things were fairly well established there, Henderson proceeded 
on his quest for a site for the Church of Scotland missionary party. Having settled 
on a spot in the district between the Ndirande and Soche mountains he proceeded 
to meet his party and the settlement became known as Blantyre. These days were 
full of peril ; the lives of the missionaries were unprotected by any state ; the dangers 
incident on the slave traffic ever at their door. 

David Clement Scott went out in 1881 to act as head of the mission and many 
were the problems that confronted him: the protection of refugee slaves, a problem 
fraught with personal danger, and the organisation of a school and religious work. 
Tribal war and the aspirations of the Portuguese repeatedly darkened the sky. 
With the advance of time the advent of new settlers, the inception of the African 
Lakes Company, and the opening of the Shire Highland Railway made the life of the 
missionaries more happy. The residence of the British Consul was built at Zomba. 
After a period of sick-leave, which necessitated Dr. Scott’s return to the homeland, 
he returned in 1887 to Africa and brought with him new workers amongst whom 
was Miss Janet Beck who proved herself to be a mother to African womanhood over 
the long period of thirty years. 

The steady and unremitting labours of the missionaries now began to bear fruit 
and a movement was apparent amongst the natives towards an open profession of 
Christianity. The author traces the rise of the Christian Church in these parts to the 
work of the Christian School. The Portuguese were not inclined, however, to let 
go their idea of territorial annexation, and had the missionaries paid no attention 
to current movements the history of Central Africa might be very much different 
from what it is. Under guise of making a scientific expedition, the Portuguese entered 
the surrounding districts to win the fealty of the chiefs and to annex the land, but 
consequent on the reports of the missionaries and representations made in Scotland 
to safeguard British missions and interests in Central Africa, the British Government 
took action, and Nyasaland became a British Protectorate. 

By the year 1891 the organisation of the mission had become well established. 
The medical work had grown, education was progressing, and in that year the shell 
of a beautiful church was completed. The establishment of the British Commission 
and administration proved a real boon in the advancement of the country; the 
postal services were regular ; further settlers arrived ; and in 1893 a township was 
sanctioned on the right bank of the Mudistream. The natives in the districts around 
’ were now appealing to the missionaries to extend their work into their midst. The 
year 1898 saw missionary work commence in Angoniland and in the land east of Lake 
Shirwa. By the end of the nineteenth century the Blantyre Mission was firmly 
established and after its very short period in the midst of heathen darkness was 
already providing along with the glorious Gospel it carried, training for the natives — 
in office work, printing, carpentry and building. The mission hospital was set up in 
1896-7, though that was not the first attempt to erect a“ St. Bartholomew’s.” Early 
in the history of the mission Dr. Bowie had built a temporary hospital of grass 
and clay but the first patient died and no native would thereafter enter it. The 
growth of the Christian faith and its operation is touchingly referred to in the con- 
tribution for, and the communication sent to the famine-stricken Punjab by the 
Nyasaland Christians in 1900. 

The semi-jubilee of the Mission was celebrated in 1900 and a conference was held 
which dealt with the many problems that were vital to the mission, as for example, 
church life and membership, native customs, and discipline. In 1902 the missionaries 
of the Church of Scotland were allowed to form a Presbytery and, if they saw fit, to 
ordain a native ministry. In 1904 a second General Missionary Conference was held 
at Blantyre when current problems were again discussed and, in particular, education. 
The subject of union was also broached and the idea hopefully entertained that the 
Church of Scotland Presbytery at Blantyre and the United Free Presbytery of Living- 
stonia might together form a Synod in Central Africa ; it was not till 1924 that this 
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became a realisation. The first native minister was ordained in 1911. On the occa- 
sion of the centenary of the birth of David Livingstone a celebration was held at 
Blantyre, when Mr. Bruce, a grandson of Livingstone, presented a memorial tablet 
which was unveiled by the acting Governor. 

The next stage of the missionary enterprise was through the eventful years 
of the Great War when even the native population felt the bitterness of the strife. 
It is interesting to note that 46,250 Bibles, and 67,721 New Testaments besides 
Scripture portions in the Nyanja language have been distributed. At the jubilee 
celebrations of the mission in 1926 the fifth General Conference of the Federated 
Missions of Nyasaland was held, and at the meeting of Synod at that time Dr. 
Hetherwick, the author of this entrancing story, was elected Moderator. 

It is an intriguing story, and effectively told. There are a dozen illustrations, 
but a map would not have been amiss. On page 120 “for” is omitted from the 
footnote, and on page 162 “ etxra” should read “ extra.” 

Nairn. D. McKewziz. 
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